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" Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 
“Litthe Liver Pills”; CARTERS Is the im 
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GELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 


HOOSBE, conducted on Christian ciples. Home 
Good diet. 428. to 52s.6d. inclusive weekly. 


comforts. ie 

Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 

Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Webern Family Hotel and Boarding 

House. lectric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 


Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacERess. 


A GOOD OPENING FOR LADIES. 


THE HYGIENIC HOME & COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
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Hygiene and Cookery. At the end of the course 
posts are found for successful students, with homes 
and salaries from £40 to £60 perannum. Age 18 
to 30. 


DELICATE GIRLS AND LADIES are 
received to be strengthened and restored to health 
by means of Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Move- 
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‘| said the parson. 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


United "Kies ogre that the cows of the 
om give every year something 
like 1,417,000,000 gallons over and above what 
is used on the farms for rearing calves, &c. 
About 60 per cent. of this is made into cheese, 
and about 40 per cent. comes into the towns. 
This would indicate that the people of this 
country drink every year 570,000,000 gallons. 
* %* 


‘* Ever been on a training-ship?” ‘ No.” 
“They have a great system of education.” 
‘How so?” ‘They teach the boys, the cooks, 
the sailors, the ropes——’ ‘‘ What, the 
“* Yes, even the ropes are taut.” 


A youne French priest fell in with a pony ct 
conscripts who were marching to join 
depot in the same part of the country. They 
fraternised pleasantly together, the only dis- 
cordant note being due to a conscript who, 
selected for the cavalry, gave himself airs. 
Especially he ridiculed the priests, and uttered 
noisy oaths and ribald songs. ‘‘ You cannot 
mention a sin that I have not committed,” he 
cried. Notone,” betting on the issue a break. 
fast all round at the next tavern. ‘ Done,” 
‘Come! Did you ever lend 
money at usury, for that is one of the sins 
enumerated in the calendar.” A roar of laughter 
followed. The priest had fairly won the wager ; 
for the luckless conscript was well known as 
rather a borrower than = lender. 
* 


Tue exact date of the first landing of Julius 
Cesar is now proclaimed by a student of 
astronomy. Everybody knows that the first 
invasion of Britain by the Romans was in the 
year 558.c. But most historians are not precise 
as to the exact date. A few give it as the 26th 
August, but the bulk of writers on ancient 
history are content to say that the landing was 
four days before the August full moon. A 
mathematical astronomer has now made the 
elaborate calculation necessary to determine 
when the moon was at the full in August that 
year, and declares that it was on the 81st, so 
that it can be do 
Cesar and his Roman host first landed in 
Britain on the 27th of August in the year 55 B.c, 


* * * 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 
ONE i huckleberry time, when little Johnny 


And half a dozen other boys were starting with 
their pails 
To eethee e et Johnny’s pa, in talking with 


» Bai 
That he could tell him how to pick so he’d 
come out ahead. 


“* First find your bush,” said Johnny’s pa, “and 
- then sick to pee if 
ou’ve pic it clean. Let those go cha 

all about who will siimagad 

In search of better bushes, but it’s picking tells, 
my son. 

To look at fifty bushes doesn’t count like picking 
one.” 

And Johnny did as he was told, and, sure 
enough, he found 

By sticking to his bush while all the others 
chased around 

In oer of better picking ‘twas as his father 
said, 

For while all the others looked, he worked, and 
80 came out ahead. 


And Johnny recollected this when he became a 


man, 

And first of all he laid him out a well deter- 
mined plan. 

So while the brilliant triflers failed with all 
their brains and push, 

Wise, steady-going Johnny won by “ sticking to 
his bush." 

—Nizxon Waterman, in St. Nicholas. 


FOR PERMANENCY.—Single Lady wishes 

Two Unfurnished Rooms, with slight attendance, in 

old fashioned country house,standing alone preferred. Within 

twelve miles of London desirable, or neighbourhood Chiswick. 

Gas and large oil stoves undesirable. £20 to £30 per annum. 

aaah le 18, The Common, Ealing. References ex- 
ange 
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Tue biennial meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of the United States, 
which opened in Denver (the capital city of 
the State of Colorado, in which there is no dis- 
tinction of sex in citizenship), on June 22nd, 
proved by far the largest aA most interesting 

iennial in the history of the Federation thus 
far. The attendance was unprecedented, the 
weather magnificent, and the hospitality of 
Denver without stint. Large committees of 
Denver women were at the station to receive 
the delegates and visitors who poured into the 
city on special trains, coming from all points 
of the compass. Hotels and boarding-houses 
were crowded, and the streets swarmed with 
smiling women in festive attire, their many- 
coloured badges fluttering in the breeze from 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The Broadway Theatre was decorated with 
innumerable flags, mingled artistically with 
drapings of blue and white, the colours of the 
General Federation. The stage was banked 
with palms, ferns and tropical plants, and at 
the back was a mammoth image of the club 
pin, reproduced in electric lights. Pale blue 
satin banners marked the seats of the various 
delegations. 

Before the opening of the convention on 
Wednesday morning, June 22nd, the lobby of 
the theatre was crowded to suffocation, and the 
dense crowd of waiting women reached across 
the street and out of sight. Every seat was 
filled. A few men were sprinkled amid the 
vast concourse of femininity. The Governor of 
Colorado and Mayor of Denver were lonely 
representatives of their sex among the officers 
of the Federation on the platform, and it is 
said that nine men were counted among the 
thousands of women who crowded the floor and 
galleries. 

The president, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, occu- 
pied the chair, and Mrs. Celia B. Woolley 
opened the convention with prayer. Hon. 
Alva Adams, Governor of Colorado, then gave 
ie ocr pi of welcome on behalf of the State. 

e said :— 


GOV. ADAMS’S ADDRESS. 

Ladies and—gentleman: As long as I am 
present, this cannot be called an Adamless 
Eden. (Laughter.) Livingstone found in the 
mountains of Central Africa a tribe who placed 
over the doorway of every hut a sign that 
meant “She ruleth here.” Savage instinct or 
impulse grasped a principle of equality and 
justice that it has taken ages of Christian 
civilisation to discover. Over the gateway of 
ee stands the sentiment ‘She ruleth 

ere.” 

Are men of the West 


MORE CHIVALROUS OR MORE JUST 
than their Eastern brethren? Is it a coinci- 
dence, or is there an element of truth in the 
boast of Switzerland, Montenegro, and other 
mountain lands, that liberty has a clearer vision 
in high altitudes? Certain it is that it is only 
the mountain States of Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
and Wyoming whose statutes recognise that the 
Creator made no mistake when he placed 
man and woman side by side in Eden. West- 
ward the course of justice, as well as empire, 
takes its way. 

It is fitting that this great confederation of 


, but they can never be politicians. 
women’s clubs should meet in Colorado. While ' 


the results of equality before the law. (Great 
5. amet 

oman suffrage needs not the defence of 
results ; it is not a question of expediency, but 
of justice. Yet no evil has come from the 
experiment. My testimony may be biassed, 
for had I received no women’s votes, some one 
else would have the pleasure of eting you 
this morning. But to me there has come no 
just criticism as to the participation of women 
in public affairs, no awaking from the fond 
dream that the union of the vigour, physical 
force and courage of man with the higher moral 
and spiritual qualities of women will weave for 
our children a fairer destiny than has yet come 
to the race. 

While here 

GATHER YOUR OWN TESTIMONY. 

The State superintendent of schools is a 
woman, and no office in the State House is 
conducted with more ability. Half the county 
superintendents of Colorado are of the same 
sex, nearly all the teachers are women, yet we 
challenge comparison with the public school 
system of any State in the Union. 

Upon our streets, even counting our Buffalo 
Bills and Arizona Kids, you will not see any 
more “long-haired men and _ short-haired 
women” than in Boston. Our women have 
not diverted their patronage from the dress- 
maker to the tailor. Dry goods and millinery 
stores still prosper. Politics and football still 
have their season. The setting sun glints the 
mountains yonder with its beams of glory as in 
the days of old when man was king. Now and 
then we meet a man whose spirit gropes through 
the murky atmosphere of personal appetite. A 
member of this class went home last night, and 
at supper protested against cold potatoes and a 
tough beefsteak. His wife, who had just 
returned from her club, asked him if he 
measured the universe by a good meal. She 
had spent the afternoon at a woman’s club 
discussing the weighty problems and potentiali- 
ties of the human race, and cold potatoes and a 
poor steak were but an insignificant local 
issue. But go into our homes and you will 
find, certainly 


NO MORE EXAMPLES OF NEGLECTED DUTIES AND 
HUSBANDS, 
of ragged and unwashed children than in States 
which women’s clubs and suffrage have not in- 
vaded. I canngt see how any fair, just man 
can look into the eyes of the mother who 
bore him, or the wife who guides the destiny 
of his sons, and deny her any right that is his. 

Selfishness will pipe its lament, and when 
the politicians realise that equal suffrage 
doubles the number of candidates for office 
without increasing the number of offices, they 
will anathematise the expansion of the ballot 
with as much vigour as Lord North cursed the 
memory of Columbus for discovering a land 
that had cost him so much in trouble, treasure 
and defeat. 

If Mrs. Browning were living and in 
Colorado, she would have no occasion to write 
of ‘women sobbing out of sight because men 
made the laws,” for the influence of 


WOMEN’S VOTES CAN MOULD—ALMOST DICTATE— 
ANY LEGISLATION. 

Women may develop the arts of a statesman, 

When their 


cerned. 

When the Israelites were broken with cor- 
ca coms and dissensions, God gave a woman to 
judge them: Deborah ruled them for forty 
years, and the Bible adds that then they had a 
rest. But in our land, come rest or come 
dissension, Deborah is to reign. The women’s 
liberation movement, which under the shadow 
of the Rocky Mountains has crystalised into 
enfranchisement, is not a transientimpulse; we 
stand at its cradle, but few of us will live to see 
the limits it will reach. Liberty, when un- 
chained at Runnymede, made the circuit of the 
globe. So with equality, it is not a summer 
ripple upon the political sea, but a strong, 
swelling tide, whose waves will wash every 
civilised shore. 

The trial has been called, and it will never be 
thrown out of court until the logic of experience 
has proven whether the past inequalities of man 
and woman were the invention of man’s legisla- 
tion or of divine authority. 

Woman's clubs and hee interest in public 
questions have been 


A REVELATION TO MANY. 


Woman is found to be neither divine nor 
satanic, neither a slave nor an angel, simply 
human. She is neither the soulless creature of 
Homer or Milton, nor the burlesque divinity of 
Cervantes, but a being endowed with common 
sense and an exalted purpose. Every attain. 
ment but increases her moral and intellectual 
force, without damage to the character of 
mother and wife. She may break some of the 
chains of prejudice and conventionality, but she 
will not lose her womanhood. Fear not that 
equality will make her masculine, ‘‘Man and 
woman created He them,” and no belated act 
of justice on the part of man can change the 
ordinance of God. 

‘* Proud as we are of the Republic’s past, the 
higher and purer influence of woman in public 
affairs should give a future still more radiant 
and fair. Mrs. Stanton said that if Miriam had 
been in charge of the children of Israel they 
would have reached Canaan in forty days, 
instead of wandering in the wilderness like 
gipsies for forty years. Perhaps, had Woman’s 
Suffrage been placed in our national constitu- 
tion it would not have taken one hundred years 
and the best sons of a generation to eliminate 
slavery. Had the single word ‘‘sex’’ been 
inserted in the fifteenth amendment, I believe 
that 


OUR NATION WOULD BE A _ GENERATION 
ADVANCE 


of its present position on the problems of moral 
and municipal reform. 

The nation owes a debt of gratitude to 
women’s clubs. They have been an inspiration 
to its members, they have been centres from 
which radiate electric currents of moral and 
political reform. They have broadened their 
own horizon and that of the race. They have 
organised the energy and intellect of woman 
and directed them into every field of good upon 
which falls the smile of God or man. 

Men have clubs for sport, pleasure, dis- 
sipation. If we omit the Women’s Morning 
Whist Club, which is as wasteful as any club 
man can invent, women’s clubs are universities, 
colleges, training-schools, where post-graduate 
degrees are taken in citizenship, art, litera- 


IN 


personal ambition is at issue they cannot dis- | ture. 
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HER SPHERE Is NOW THE GREAT WHIRLING 
GLOBE, 


with all its responsibilities and its glories. 
Teel goat of counms's ebebe ix the creakeat 
movement of this generation, and as repre- 
sentatives of that beneficent influence we greet 
you to-day. 

The faith Rome had in her vestal virgins, 
Colorado has in 


e palladium 
liberties, and, j by the preponderance of 
and enn a ‘Chuva. service, our 
religion also. 


In the name of the women we love, I welcome 
to a State where the word ‘“‘ male” has 
eliminated from the laws, and the word 

‘obey ” from the marriage service. 


Long-continued = followed. The 
Denver Republican said :— 

‘The first real outburst of applause was 
brought forth when Gov. Adams said the State 
was proud that it had granted equal snffrage to 


but the applause seemed to settle it. A the 
close the Governor was given an ovation that 
lasted a good many seconds.” 


PUBLIC OFFICES HELD BY 
ENGLISH WOMEN. 


A ust of the offices that women have held 
in England includes quite a variety. Aside from 
the notable fact that some of the greatest rulers 
of the nation have been women, it appears 
from Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
that Queen Eleanor was appointed lady keeper 
of the great seal, and ormed the judicial 
as well as the mi duties of the office, so 
that Lord Campbell says: ‘‘ I am thus bound to 
include her in the list of the chancellors and 
keepers of the great seal.’”’ The Countess of 
Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery sat with 
other judges on the bench in the exercise of 
the duties of her office of hereditary sheriff. 
Lady Suffolk is shown in the year books (8 
Edw. IV. 1) to have rendered an award as 
arbitrator, and it does not appear that any 
question was raised as to her competency, 
or that this was deemed to be unusual. 
Other offices held by women are described in 
various cases as those of keeper of prison, 
kee of workhouse, governor of workhouse, 
cu ian of castle, overseer of the poor, sexton 
of the parish, forester, commissioner of sewers, 
constable of England, marshal of England, 
chamberlain of England, and marshal of 
e Court of King’s Bench. Some of these 
offices were hereditary, but not all of them; 
and sometimes the women who held them 
exercised their functions by deputy. Itis also 
doubtless true that some of these offices were 
obscure, and were exercised, in the words of an 
English judge, “in a remote part of the 
country where nobody else could have been 
found who could exercise them.” But the 
facts remains that in all this variety of 
offices that were held by women, whenever 
a contest of the right of the woman to 
the office was made, her right was sus- 
tained, although in some of the cases the 
judges based their decisions on the fact that 
the office was hereditary, or its functions 
exercisable by deputy, and in general they 
seem to regard the holding of office by women 
as exceptional. From these facts has come 
the curious result that all the common-law 
decisions in contests of the right of women to 
office were in favour of their right, while the 
accepted common-law doctrine is against their 
right. Some actual decisions against the 
rights of women have been rendered in recent 
years. It may be fairly said that the pre- 
vailing legal doctrine is that women are 
ineligible to any important office except when 
made so by enactment. 


OF 
THE CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
FOUNDED 1872. 


Tus object of the Society is toobtain the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women on the same 


and | conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 


The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 

1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 

8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. id 


Treaswrer—Mrs. Russert Cooks. 


Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Mrs. Cuartes Baxter, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
8.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

From August 1st to 16th the office hours will 
be from 11 to 4, from August 17th to September 
28th from 10 to12 only. During this time the 
office will be closed on Saturdays. 


Owing to the Secretary’s absence there will 
be no Official Monthly Report issued with the 
September and October numbers of the 
Woman's Sr1enat ; the Editor will, however, give 
all Suffrage news, and the paper will be sent 
out to our members in the usual way. 


ORGANISATION. 

A most successful meeting in furtherance of 
the New Associate scheme was held, by kind 
permission of Mrs. Martindale and the Misses 
Ford, on July 18th, at 5, Hyde Park Mansions. 
The room was crowded with a keenly appre- 
ciative audience, many of them new adherents 
to the cause. 

Mrs. Martindale presided, and gave the open- 
ing address. 

Mr. John Heywood Johnstone, M.P. (Sussex, 
Horsham) moved the resolution :—‘‘ That this 
Meeting declares itself in favour of extending 
the Parliamentary Franehise to women, and 
pledges itself to do all in its power to further 
the passing into law of this much-needed 
reform.” Mrs. Russell Cooke géconded and 
Miss I. O. Ford supported the resolution. 

All the speakers spoke with great earnestness 
and eloquence, and specially urged the neces- 
sity for further organisation in the Suffrage 
ranks, 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 
after which the Secretary explained to the 
meeting the newly-adopted scheme for asso- 
ciating friends of Woman’s Suffrage with the 
Suffrage societies. 

Mrs. Morgan Browne having spoken, Mrs. 
Dowson, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., Ireland, moved 
a vote of thanks to the chairman and speakers, 
which was passed with enthusiam. The hearty 
thanks of the committee are given to Mrs. 
Martindale and the Misses Ford for their great 


tkindness in giving and arranging this meeting. 


% ASSOCIATE SCHEME.” 

The following explanation of the Associate 
scheme may be of interest to our readers; 
the committee urge very earnestly that help 
may be given them ‘in this very arduous work, 
which if it meets with the success which they 
have reason to expect, should in time enable 
us to present a front as an organisation, such 
as we have never done; by combination only 
can we have sufficient force to press our claims 
successfully in the right direction. 

Within the last few months a new scheme of 
work, inaugurated by the Central and East of 
England Society for Women’s Su » which 
appears so far to promise well, and which may 
lead to consid le results in more than one 
direction, has been adopted by the Central and 
Western Society. Some account of the scheme 
may therefore of practical use and interest 
to ds of the cause. 

As has already been stated elsewhere, at the 
Birmingham mference of October, 1896, 


definite phical areas were laid down for 
the work of the various 8 societies. The 


uffrage 

Central and Western Society feel that it has 
now become necessary to ect the organisa- 
tion within their area, and particularly important 
to gain a foothold in every constituency. It is 
also desirable to keep in touch with the count- 
less friends who from time to time have shown 
some active sympathy (such as si petitions, 
distributing tickets for meetings, &c.), but who 
are constantly lost sight of from their not being 
subscribers. 

Such und would clearly throw. an 
enormous addditional burden of work on the 
office, which it could not effectually grapple 
with, even were the society’s funds indefinitely 
increased ; therefore some kind of local 
machinery has become necessary, which will be 
simple and easily set in motion. 

To this end the conimittee propose to appoint 
a local hon. secretary in each constituency, who 
should work directly under the central office 
and be responsible for a complete record of all 
friends of the cause living in her constituency, 
and for the distribution of literature and infor- 
mation as to local work. To enable her to xoep 
an exact and reliable list of supporters, 
friends who are not already members (i.¢., sub- 
scribers) are asked to become associates, b 

ing their names and addresses in a boo 
kept specially for the purpose by the local hon. 
re 


secretary. 

The rules for associates are extremely simple. 
They are as follows :— 

I.—Any person who has attained the age of 
eighteen years, and who is in favour of any 
extension of the Parliamentary Franchise 
to Women, may become an Associate of 
the Central and Western Women’s Suffrage 
Society. 

II.—No money contribution is required from 
any associate, but annual subscriptions or 
donations, being necessary for the carrying 
on of the work, may be sent to the secre- 
tary of the Central and Western Society, 
89, Victoria-street, S.W. Subscriptions of 
any amount constitute membership. Mem- 
bers are entitled to receive the annual 
report of the committee and the literature 
of the society. 

III.—Any associates changing their address 
should inform the local honorary secretary 
of the change. If they remove into a 
different constituency, the local honorary 
secretary will forward their name and 
address to the local honorary secretary of 
the new constituency. 

The first step in working the scheme in a 
constituency is to secure the services of a local 
honorary secretary ; next, in order to quickly 
reach a large number of supporters, it is 
necessary to employ a paid worker to call upon 
all those who signed the great appeal to the 
House of Commons, of 1896, to explain the 
associate scheme, and to invite them to enrol 
themselves. When a considerable number of 
associates and members have given in their 
names it is found desirable to invite them to a 
drawing-room meeting in the constituency, 
where they can have an opportunity of hearing 
details of the present fosition, and immediate 
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prospects of the movement. By these means 
-associates will be informed of any plans in 
which they might give assistance, such as work 
during elections, collecting to peti- 
ions, audiences for m ,» &., and 
-sympathisers will thus feel themselves more in 
touch with the ree, agg of the work than has 
hitherto been possible. 


It will be seen that this Associate Scheme is 
of such a nature that it can be set to work in 
any and every constituency where local hono- 
rary secretaries are to be found. It provides a 
means by which, in process of time, every 
sympathiser in the country might be included 
in the national organisation as an Associate, 
while it opens opportunity to those able to give 
active work to render valuable service in the 
enrolment of Associates. 


The area of work of the Central and Western 
Society consists of the following metropolitan 
constituencies :— 


North North 
Camberwell| Peckham Paddington | south 
Dulwich §8t. George’s, Hanover 


Deptford Square 
4 o North 
reenwi East 
North Bt. Pancras West 
Hackney {Central South 
South White- 


North = 5 chapel 
West ower George's 
Islington {ee Hamlets) Limehouse 
ap are South Mile End 
C) am Stepney 
Westminster 
London City 
Woolwich 
and the constituencies in the following 
counties :— 
Berkshire Staffordshire (N. W. 
Derbyshire Leek, and Burton 
Dorsetshire Divs.) 
Hampshire Warwickshire (Rugby 
‘Oxfordshire Div. 
Shropshire Wiltshire 


and all the constituencies in North and South 
Wales. . 


All who are able to suggest the names of 


eee local hon. secretaries, or give other 
e 


lp in starting work in constituencies not yet 
organised, are earnestly invited to communicate 
with Mrs. Charles Baxter, secretary of the 
‘Central and Western Society, 39, Victoria- 
street, S.W. 


It is to the wishes of their constituents that 
M.P.’s look; the Associate Scheme will give 
ample opportunity to all who would work, for 
it has the merit of being practicable in every 
locality, large or small, centralor remote. The 
scheme should therefore commend itself to the 
careful attention of all who would strengthen 
the movement at its roots. 


READING ELECTION. 


During the recent bye-election your committee 
sent a representative to Reading to support Mr. 
Keyser (C), who isin favour of Woman’s Suffrage, 
his opponent, Mr. G. W. Palmer, being strongly 
opposed to the reform. Both candidates were 
-questioned at meetings and expressed them- 
-selves as we have stated. Mr. Keyser’s answer 
‘was most satisfactory. Unfortunately he was 


‘defeated at the poll. It is only recently we 


‘worked against Mr. Palmer in E. Berks ; then 
our efforts were crowned with success, Captain 
‘Young being returned by 1,036 votes. It is 
regrettable to record that notwithstanding Mr. 
Palmer’s views on Woman’s Suffrage his meet- 
ings in Reading were thronged with women 
who received his speeches with acclamation, 
and who worked for him with enthusiasm. Such 
doings are not calculated to give candidates an 
exalted opinion of women’s gratitude, and sense 
of fitness. 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN VICTORIA. 

The Premier of Victoria in reply to a deputa- 
tion from the Victorian Woman's Franchise 
League which waited upon him on May 26th, 
stated that a Woman’s Suffrage Bill would be 
introduced by the Government at an early stage 
in the coming session. 


With reference to 
Mr. Jacos Brieut’s AcTION 


in discontinuing his subscription to the Man- 
chester Liberal Union, until Woman’s Suffrage 
is seriously adopted and pressed forward as a 
measure of immediate Liberal policy, we quote 
the following letter from the Personal Rights 
Journal of July 15th :— 


Sir,—I was glad to see the letter of Mr. 
Jacob Bright in your last issue. May I make 
a few remarks on the subject ? 

In a free country every person should prima 
facie have a voice in the administration of the 
country’s affairs. The question is not why a 
person should have a vote, but why he or she 
should not have it. Instead of elntg asked 
reasons for admission, we should be asked 
reasons for exclusion. If we were asked what 
were the reasons for admitting a good many of 
our present electors to the suffrage, we should 
be at a loss—for an Act of Parliament admitting 
them is no reason for admission. The only 
ground on which many extensions of the fran- 
chise can be defended is that there is no satis- 
factory reason for excluding those admitted 
thereby. And this, in my opinion, is a perfectly 
satisfactory reason. If there is no sufficient 
ground for excluding them they ought to be 
admitted. That there is a sufficient ground for 
excluding children, lunatics, criminals, &c., I 
need not argue. What I am now concerned 
with is simply the question: Is there any 
sufficient reason for excluding a woman from 
the franchise merely on account of her sex ? 

I am told that women take no interest in 
politics. Be it so. If they take no interest 
in politics, why exclude them from a franchise 
which, owing to their want of interest in the 
subject, they will not exercise? But it is 
certain that many women do take an interest 
in politics and have studied the subject; and it 
is equally certain that many male electors are 
in the opposite position. The man who steadily 
votes against female franchise, or allows the 
subject to drop out of account altogether, 18 
very glad to avail himself of the services of a 
lady canvasser. But if women take but little 
interest in politics surely the reason is not far 
to seek. Men, asa rule, do not feel interested 
in what they cannot influence for good or evil. 
Lay members of the Irish Church now take a 
warm interest in many matters that gave them 
no concern as long as they were excluded from 
its counsels. Their admission to the Synods 
of the Church and their power of voting in 
other parochial matters made all the difference. 
Give women an influence in politics and they 
will soon feel an interest in the subject. 
But can any one suppose that the votes 
of a number of women, scattered all 
over the country, who feel no interest in 
politics and record their votes according to their 
personal likings or dislikings, could seriously 
disturb the balance of political parties and lead 
to any ill consequences to the country at large ? 
But it is said that women would be influenced 
by their husbands or male relatives. Are men 
never influenced in their votes by other men— 
the Irish lower-class voter, for instance, by his 
parish priest? But, except by means of 
spiritual influence, worked out through the con- 
fessional, no man can now coerce the vote of 
another man. The ballot prevents that. 
Women, like men, might be influenced, though 
not coerced; and they would soon begin to 
form their own opinions and act on them. In 
the meantime no harm would be done. 
Influence by Conservative male relatives would 
balance influence by Liberal male relatives, and 
vice versd. The balance of parties would not 


be affected, while the women would be trained 
to exercise the franchise independently and 
| intelligently. 


If a woman is unfit to vote even for the 
election of a Member of Parliament, with what 
justice can it be contended that she is qualified 
to act as Queen or Regent of the Kingdom ? 
Yet even without referring to our present 
Queen, can we describe the reigns of our former 
Queens as in any respect inferior to those of the 
average of our Kings? Latterly women have 
been rendered eligible to many elective boards ; 
and we have seen them elected chiefly by the 
votes of male electors, and after election prov- 
ing to be among the most active and useful 
members. We have seen one young lady at 
Cambridge beating all her male competitors in 
mathematics and another in classics. Ladies 
are now invading many professions (such as 
the medical) which were formerly the exclusive 
preserves of the male sex, and are doing so 
successfully. If they are not proving that they 
are worthy of the franchise, how can they prove 
it more effectually? And they only require 
increased openings in order to afford further 
proofs of their qualifications. What are we to 
think of a system under which 85,000 illiterate 
males recorded their votes in Ireland alone at 
the last General Election, while the two Cam- 
bridge heroines to whom I referred were 
absolutely excluded from the franchise on 
account of their sex ? 

Questions in which women are concerned are 
constantly cropping up in Parliament, where 
nobody really understands them. Why, for 
instance, have the discussions on the Prisons 
Bill turned so exclusively on prisons for males ? 
Simply because there was no woman in the 
House to call attention to the state of our 
female prisons. The amelioration will, I fear, 
be confined to prisoners of one sex.—Truly 
yours, M.A. 

Marig Louise Baxter, Sec. 


PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS ON THE 
PUBLIC DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


Ir is well known that the Presidents of 
America, in the earliest days, while it was still 
doubtful if the States would not be drawn back 
again under British rule, and the Constitution 
had to be made and fixed, were men of the 
highest character and intellect, and of powerful 
individuality. The following passage from the 
pen of one of the most illustrious is, therefore, 
peculiarly interesting. 

In 1775, Abigail Adasus, the ‘‘ great woman 
of the Revolution,” received from her husband, 
President John Adams, a letter of sympathy in 
regard to the death of her mother, in which 
occurred this remarkable passage : 

‘Your mother had a clear and penetratin 
understanding and a profound judgment, us we 
as an honest, a friend! , and a charitable heart, 
There is one thing, however, which you will 
forgive me if I hint to you. Let me ask you. 
rather, if you are not of my opinion? Were 
not her talents and virtues too much confined 
to private, social, and domestic life? My 
opinion of the duties of religion and alee 
comprehends a very extensive connection wit 
society at large, and the great interests of the 
public. The benevolence, charity, capacity, and 
industry, which, exerted in private life, would 
make a parish or a town happy, em- 
ployed upon a large scale in support of the 
great principles of virtue and freedom of political 
regulations, might save whole nations and 
generations from misery, want, and contempt.” 

In that simple statement is contained the 
foundation principles of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement. 


Ir matters little whether it be early or late 
that the Angel of Death lets down the bars that 
keep us from the fields Elysian, if so be that 
when he touches us with the sceptre of trans- 
figuration, he finds us in the path of duty, 
Whether they pass from mortal sight in the 
promise of youth, amid the splendid activities 
of maturity, or the later glory of fulfilment, 
they who have lived for humanity never die, 
they but step into the joyful service of the 
larger life beyond, and they still work with us 
in the achievements of those who carry into 
fruition what here they planned and strove for. 
—Dr. Mackay Smith. 
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OR, And worship her by years of noble deeds, 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
A lecture delivered before the Students’ Societies of the 
Madras Christian College. 


By rue Rev. F. W. Keuuett, M.A. 
(Continued.) 

III. Sometimes, however, into the conflict of 
old and new, other elements enter than those 
which belong specially to the time. This is 
the case to a considerable extent, when a revival 
of some by-gone phase of national existence 
sweeps over a people and checks or diverts the 
natural current of its life. It is true, that 
in these cases the ancient system is never 

evived in its old form, that it takes a shape 
which except in the age of its revival it could 
never have taken; but, however modified be 
their form, the recrudescence of ideas long 
thought to be dead is a fact not infrequent in 
history. 

Thus in our own day we have seen attempts 
to revive the theology of the Vedas. So at 
Rome Augustus endeavoured to bring back the 
hoary legendary religion and primitive simpli- 
city of the Italians of days before Rome was. 
But the most striking example is that series of 
movements from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century to which for want of a better we give 
the name of Renaissance. At any moment 
during that period the new as contrasted with 
the old was made up of many elements. Many 
of them were due simply to the progressiveness 
of the age—not at all to the revival of an older 
life. The displacement of feudal chivalry by 
afantry as the main strength of an army, for 

xample—a revolution indeed—was due to 
the invention of gunpowder, and in that inven- 
tion the revival of classical ideas had no part. 
Still when to these elements is given the fullest 
recognition, it cannot be denied that the natural 
course of European progress was, in the 
centuries referred to, profoundly modified by the 
attempt to restore the shattered or forgotten 
ideals of classical Rome and Greece. 

In our ears the very phrases Renaissance and 
Revival of Learning have a pleasant sound. 
They speak to us of progress, of good; and if it 
ever occurs to us that the movement they 
represent could ever have been opposed, we are 
prone either to denounce its opponents or to 
pity them. It paved the way to the Reforma- 
tion. It produced Erasmus, and Michael 
Angelo, and Raphael. These facts settle its 
character for us. We are on its side as against 
the medievalism it displaced—for the new as 
against the old. But let us pause a moment. 

That period in European History to which 
the spirit of the Renaissance has given the 
question-begging name of The Dark Ages—has 
it nothing to say for itself, that we should so 
contemptuously contrast it with the Renais- 
sance? And was the Renaissance a movement 
of such obvious benefit that the medievalists 
should have thrown themselves into it without 
hesitation. 

Listen to the ideal of the middle ages—an 
ideal which in many points the Renaissance 
opposed. 

The embodiment of the medieval ideal was 
knighthood, and this was the ideal of mediseval 
knights. 

*¢ To reverence the king as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their 
king, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 


Until they won her.” 

It 1s not clear that a man whose ideal was 
this would find himself ready to acknowledge 
the superiority of Renaissance ideas as he saw 
them in the frivolous and impure pages of 
Boccaccio. Nor can we be surprised that 
many a religious mind clung to the 
old clerical system of the Middle Ages 
when he saw the innumerable instances 
in which the adoption of Renaissance principles 
seemed to mean the complete extinction of 
morality, not to say piety. Might not many a 
saint long for a return to the simple faith of the 
days of Bernard and Francis, when even upon 
the Papal throne sat a Medici, splendid and 
learned, indeed, but doubting whether there 
was a God? Even in art, which is the glory of 
the Renaissance, while the new movement 
had its Petrarch, the old system had its 
Dante; and if the new excelled in painting 
and in sculpture, the old had its unmatched 
Gothic architecture. 

Not without a struggle did the new win its 
way. Nor was it altogether without cause that 
the old checked its progress. And many a good 
man and true held with the old—and is neither 
to be blamed nor pitied for doing so. For by 
the resistance that was offered—not indeed by 
those selfish souls who as ever clave to the old 
because of material interests, but by those 
noble souls who had caught the spirit of what 
was best in chivalry and hated the baseness 
which intermingled so largely with the new— 
to the resistance of these we owe it in part that 
the godlessness and immorality of the Revival 
of Learning was purged away, and that the 
modern ideals comprise what was best in 
Medirevalism as well as in the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance found its chief seats in 
lands where its ideas were at home. In Italy 
especially the ideals and modes of thought of 
pagan Rome were naturally regarded, not as 
something alien, but as an hereditary possession. 
And though in the Teutonic countries too, pro- 
gress was modified by this outburst of long- 
buried life, even in England and Germany so 
many Roman ideas had spread through the 
influence of law, politics and religion, that these 
lands also seemed but to be revivifying their 
own old past. While it was impossible for any 
educated man in Europe to deny that a revolu- 
tion in thought was in progress, few probably 
felt that there was anything foreign in it. To 
practically all it must have seemed that they 
were modifying their present by their own 
past. 

(To be continued.) 


BARREN DAYS. 


Wuat of these barren days which bring no 
flowers 
To gladden with fair tints and odours 


sweet,— 

No fruits that with their virgin bloom entreat 
Violence from rose-red lips that in dim bowers 
Pout with a thirsty longing ? Summer showers 

Softly but vainly fall about my feet, 

The air is languid with the summer heat 
That warms in vain:—what of these barren 

hours ? 


I know not: I can wait nor haste to know, 
The daily vision serves the daily need ; 
It may be some revealing hour shall show 
That, while my sad sick heart did inly bleed 
Because no blossom came, no fruit did grow, 
An angel hand had sowed celestial seed. 
J. Ashcroft Noble. 


VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTSj OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


SoME INSTANCES OF THE FOLLY WHICH THE 
IGNORANCE OF WOMEN GENERATES ; WITH CON- 
CLUDING REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL IMPROVE- 
MENT THAT A REVOLUTION IN FEMALE MANNERS 
MIGHT NATURALLY BE EXPECTED TO PRODUCE. 


Women are supposed to possess more sensi- 
bility, and even humanity, than men, and their 
strong attachments and instantaneous emotions 
of compassion are given as proofs; but the 
clinging affection of ignorance has seldom any- 
thing noble in it, and may mostly be resolved 
into selfishness, as well as the affection of 
children and brutes. I have known many 
weak women, whose sensibility was entirely 
engrossed by their husbands; and as for their 
humanity, it was very faint indeed, or rather it 
was only a transient emotion of compassion. 
Humanity does not consist ‘in a squeamish 
ear,” says an eminent orator. ‘It belongs to 
the mind as well as the nerves.” 

But this kind of exclusive affection, though 
it degrades the individual, should not be 
brought forward as a proof of the inferiority 
of the sex, because it is the natural consequence 
of confined views; for even women of superior 
sense, having their attention turned to little 
employments, and private plans, rarely rise 
to heroism, unless when spurred on by love! 
And love, as an heroic passion, like genius, 
appears but once in an age. I therefore agree 
with the moralist who asserts, ‘‘ that women 
have seldom so much generosity as men” ; and 
that their narrow affections, to which justice 
and humanity are often sacrificed, render the 
sex apparently inferior, especially as they are 
commonly inspired by men; but I contend that 
the heart would expand as the understanding 
gained strength, if women were not depressed 
from their cradles. 

I know that a little sensibility, and great 
weakness, will produce a strong sexual 
attachment, while reason must cement friend- 
ship; consequently, I allow that more friend- 
ship is to be found in the male than the female 
world, and that men have a higher sense of 
justice. The exclusive affections of women 
seem indeed to resemble Cato’s most unjust. 
love for his country. He wished to crush 
Carthage, not to save Rome, but to promote its 
vain-glory ; and, in general, it is to similar 
principles that humanity is sacrificed, for 
genuine duties support each other. 

Besides, how can women be just or generous, 
when they are the slaves of injustice ? 

As the rearing of children—that is, the laying 
a foundation of sound health both of body and 
mind in the rising generation—has justly been 
insisted on as the peculiar destination of 
woman, what incapacitates them must be 
contrary to the order of things. And 
contend that their minds can take in much 
more, and ought to do so, or they will 
never become sensible mothers. Many men 
attend to the breeding of horses, and overlook 
the management of the stable, who would— 
strange want of sense and feeling !—think 
themselves degraded by paying any attention to 
the nursery; yet, how many children are abso- 
lutely murdered by the ignorance of women! 
But when they escape, and are destroyed neither 
by unnatural negligence nor blind fondness, 
how few are managed properly with respect to 


\ the infant mind! So that to break the spirit,. 
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allowed to become vicious at home, a child is 
sent to school; and the methods taken there, 
which must be taken to keep a number of 
children in order, scatter the seeds of almost 
every vice in the soil thus forcibly torn up. 

I have sometimes compared the struggles of 
these poor children, who ought never to have 
felt restraint, nor would, had they been always 
held in with an even hand, to the despairing 
plunges of a spirited filly, which I have seen 
breaking in on a strand : its feet sinking deeper 
and deeper in the sand every time it 
endeavoured to throw its rider, till at last it 
sullenly submitted. 

I have always found horses—animals I am 
attached to—very tractable when treated with 
humanity and steadiness, so that I doubt 
whether the violent methods taken to break 
them do not essentially injure them. I am, 
however, certain that a child should never be 
thus forcibly tamed after it has injudiciously 
been allowed to run wild: for every violation of 
justice and reason, in the treatment of children, 
weakens their reason. And, so early do they 
catch a character, that the base of the moral 
character, experience leads me to infer, is fixed 
before their seventh year, the period during 
which women are allowed the sole management 
of children. Afterwards it too often happens 
that half the business of education is to 
correct, and very imperfectly is if done if done 
hastily, the faults which they would never have 
acquired if their mothers had had more under- 
standing. 

One striking instance of the folly of women 
must not be omitted—the manner in which they 
treat servants in the presence of children, per- 
mitting them to suppose that they ought to 
wait on them and bear their humours. A child 
should always be made to receive assistance 
from a man or woman as a favour; and, as the 
first lesson of independence, they should prac- 
tically be taught by the example of their mother 
not to require that personal attendance which 
it is an insult to humanity to require when in 
health, and instead of being led to assume airs 
of consequence, a sense of their own weakness 
should first make them feel the natural equality 
ofman. Yet, how frequently have I indignantly 
heard servants imperiously called to put chil- 
dren to bed, and sent away again and again, 
because master or miss hung about mamma to 
stay a little longer. Thus made slavishly to 
attend the little idol, all those most disgusting 
humours were exhibited which characterise a 
spoiled child. 

In short, speaking of the majority of mothers, 
they leave their children entirely to the care of 
servants; or, because they are their children, 
treat them as if they were little demi-gods, 
though I have always observed that the women 
who thus idolize their children seldom show 
common humanity to servants, or feel the least 
tenderness for any children but their own. 


It is, however, these exclusive affections, and 
an individual manner of seeing things, produced 
by ignorance, which keep women for ever at a 
stand with respect to improvement, and make 
many of them dedicate their lives to their chil- 
dren only to weaken their bodies and spoil their 
tempers, frustrating also any plan of education 
that a more rational father may adopt; for 
unless a mother concur, the father who 
restrains will ever be considered as a tyrant. 


But, fulfilling the duties of a mother, a 
woman with a sound constitution may still 
keep her person scrupulously neat, and assist to 
maintain her family if necessary, or, by reading 
and conversations with both sexes indis- 
criminately, improve her mind. 


The management of their household and 
children need not shut them out from literature, 
or prevent them attaching themselves to a 
science with that steady eye which strengthens 
the mind, or practising one of the fine arts thst 
cultivate the taste. 

But, visiting to display finery, card-playing, 
and balls, not to mention the idle bustle of 
morning trifling, draw women from their duty 
to render them insignificant. For a round of 
pleasures in which the affections are not exer- 
cised cannot be said to improve the understand- 
ing, though it be erroneously called seeing the 
world; yet the heart is rendered cold and averse 
to duty by such a senseless intercourse, which 
becomes necessary from habit even when it has 
ceased to amuse. 

But we shall not see women affectionate till 
more equality be established in society, till ranks 
are confounded and women freed, neither shall 
we see that dignified domestic happiness, the 


simple grandeur of which cannot be relished by | P. 


ignorant or vitiated minds; nor will the impor- 
tant task of education ever be properly begun 
till the person of a woman is no longer preferred 
to her mind. For it would be as wise to expect 
corn from tares, or figs from thistles, as that a 
foolish ignorant woman should be a good 
mother. 


(To be continued.) 


FIGHTING THE BUBONIC 
PLAGUE IN INDIA. 
A LADY DOCTOR'S EXPERIENCE. 


Dr. Marron Hunter, who was one of Dr. Lloyd- 
Jones’ Assistants at the Poona Plague Hospital 
during the prevalence of the second epidemic, 
has written an article in the June number of 
the Nineteenth Century Magazine, in which 
she embodies some of her experiences during 
her short stay in India. Dr. Hunter reviews 
briefly the history of the plague in India, and 
describes in detail the organisation evolved by 
Colonel O. Moore Creagh, V.C., for combattin 
the disease in the city, which was fully explaine 
in these columns. The various camps and 
other establishments are noticed, and an amus- 
ing story is told illustrating the native’s view 
on segregation :—A native plague helper in 
Bombay went to his officer one morning and 
gravely reported, ‘Found a sick rat, Sahib.” 
On being asked what he had done with it, 
he replied he had “ segregated it.” ‘‘ How ?” 
said the Englishman. ‘‘I killed it,” was the 
quite grave answer of the native. 


Dealing with her own special branch of the 
work, Dr. Hunter says that there was consider- 
able prejudice among the natives against the 
hospital, many of them being of opinion that 
the Queen had specially commissioned us to entice 
or force them into hospital for the purpose of 
killing them in order to ‘‘ stamp out” plague. 
To reassure them it was arranged that each 
angie might bring in one friend to stay during 

is detention in hospital; this was so that 
friends might see the methods of treatment 
adopted. As no restrictions were made as to 
relationship of the so-called “friend,” it was 
found in the women’s and children’s wards 
that the “friend” was frequently a man, and 
not necessarily a near relative. The friends 
squatted on the ward floor watching all that 
went on; the arrival of the doctors was a signal 
for increased vigilance, all got up and went 
from ward to ward with an air of assumed 
indifference, scrutioizing all that was done for 
each patient. This was permitted for a 
few days in order to reassure them, but it 
had, of course, to be stopped. Such a 
scene cannot be imagined in an English 
hospital. It was most picturesque to 
see the crowd of natives strolling after 
doctors and nurses; but it was at the same 


| time pathetic to realise how little able they 
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were to grasp the idea that the Government 
wished to help them. They spared no pains 
to circumvent any order they Siaeyecree To 
some lines of treatment, notably hot or cold 
packs, they had a rooted objection, and nothing 
could persuade them that might result 
from such treatment; certain articles of food 
were forbidden by caste, so were stimulants, 
except in combination with drugs, and of course 
caste prejudices were respected. A native’s 
idea of truth and honesty differs very widely 
from ours, and it took considerable time and 
sear to make them realise that their 
evotion to their friends, with the inevitable 
revarication accompanying it, was often 
imical to the patient’s life. Mauy curious 
and pathetic scenes were enacted in the 
hospital. One day on entering a female ward, 
a fat, brown baby was noticed sitting astride its 
mother who was suffering from plague; the 
child was meagre very happy and busy. 
On approaching the bedside it was found 
to be engaged in eating the linseed 
meal poultice from its mother’s chest, and 
evidently enjoying it! The child did not take 
lague. When the hospital staff had hig 
the confidence of the natives, the reaction in 
their favour was just as strong as the previous 
opposition had been, and it was no unusual 
sight to see a poor mother fall at a doctor's 
feet with a request, as a god, ‘‘soon to recover 
my child,” the poor child, perhaps, being 
already in a moribund condition. They were 
very grateful for kindness to their sick, and 
showed it by presents of flowers and fruit; the 
greatest mark of favour was to offer to live in 
the doctor's bungalow. Several times I had 
some difficulty in disposing of such advances 
without hurting their feelings. Early in the 
epidemic mothers would take babies and 
childcen (previously quite well) into the plague 
wards; but two or three of these children 
having developed plague and died off in a few 
hours, a separate w: for ‘healthy babies ”’ 
was opened, with ayahs to care for them. 
Still the mothers hid the babies in the infectious 
wards, which necessitated constant watchful- 
ness on the part of English helpers. 

She sums up the position by saying the 
efforts to “stamp out” the disease have been 
so comparatively unsuccessful, one is inclined 
to- think more radical measures should be 
adopted. The suggestion to burn down 
insanitary areas and rebuild at Government 
expense may yet have to be seriously con- 
sidered, as it seems likely to prove less expen- 
sive in the long run than keeping up large 
plague organisations, against which the native 
fights openly andin secret. Improved and com- 
pulsory sanitation of towns and villages, with 
wholesome water supply, are crying needs. 


Da 


Woman’s HanievusAn—THe SurFrace.— 
When in the United States afew years after 
the war, we paid a visit to Stanton, West 
While there I used to call on the 
editor of a local paper at his office. We had 
many discussions, and among them the ques- 
tion of slavery, of course, was several times 
talked over. He was rather inclined to its 
partial retention. I took the other side. He 
gave an instance which was very interesting 
and also very telling for the anti-slavery side. 
He said: ‘One morning, on coming down to 
my office, I met George, @ freed slave. I said 
to him, ‘George, are you very happy now?’ 
He answered, ‘Yes, Massa.’ I then asked 
him, ‘Are you as well fed as you were when 
a slave?’ He answered, ‘No, Massa.’ ‘Are 
you as well clothed?’ ‘No, Massa,’ was the 
reply. ‘Are you as well housed?’ Again the 
answer, ‘No, Massa.’ I then said, ‘How is 
it you are happier now than you were then 
when you were better housed, better fed, and 
better clothed?’ He looked at me and replied, 
‘Because I can go to meeting and sing 
hallelujah until one o'clock in the morning.” — 
Alan Greenwell. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Lady Carlisle has not resigred the 
Presidency of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, on the score of making temperance 
legislation a ‘‘test question.” The Execu- 
tive Committee have met, and passed the 
following resolution, that must be satis- 
factory to the strongest temperance 
workers and advocates of Local Veto and 
similar legislation :—‘ That this com- 
mittee directs the officers, until further 
instructions, to send official help whenever 
— at bye elections to those candi- 

ates only who are prepared to sup- 
port the great measures of reform to 
which the Liberal Party is pledged, and 
which our council has approved, such as 
Home Rule for Ireland, Welsh disestablish- 
ment, and the full control of the liquor 
traffic by direct popular vote. Our officers 
are also instructed to take into considera- 
tion the candidate’s reply to our usual 
letter in accordance with the custom of 
the committee.” 


There has been quitea series of meetings, 
and memorials, and deputations, and sub- 
scriptions to the cause of the working 
women during the past week or two. The 
Industrial Law Committee, to which fuller 
reference was made in these columns last 
week, is the result of the interest in her 
late clients of Mrs. H. J. Tennant, who, 
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as Miss May Abraham, was the senior 
Though she has 
married and retired from her work, she 
bas not ceased to care for the women fs 
t 
must be remembered that the provisions 
of the factory laws are of two kinds—one 


lady factory inspector. 
whom she was so long the champion. 


is the regulation of the hours of labour, 
which seems to me to be mischievous, 
except in those few cases where the women 
cannot poms be replaced by men, and 
where there is no “season” work, either 
from natural or society causes; but other 
sections of those laws have to do with the 
provision of proper accommodation for the 
workers, efficient ventilation and the like, 
and the prevention of the form of extor- 
tion known as the “ truck system.” That 
the law should be carried out in the latter 
respects is fully desirable, and Mrs. 
Tennant’s new committee desires to aid 
the individual workers to effect this 
end. 
* * * 

It seems too bad that a workwoman who 
replies truthfully to the Inspector’s ques- 
tions should be discharged by her employer 
for doing so. Yet the Home Secretary 
says that this action is not opposed to the 
peers law, and obviously it would be 

ifficult to compel an employer to keep on 
® servant without some means of proving 
that the proposed discharge was for the 
reason of me giving such information alone 
—and how could that be proved? Still, 
it is hard lines, when a girl has given a 
truthful answer to a question put to her 
by a representative of the law, that no 
protection can be afforded to her from un- 
pleasant consequences. Mrs. Tennant’s 
‘* Industrial Law Committee” proposes to 
indemnify those to whom this happens, 
and also, by providing an office to which 
employées can give information of the 
breach of any provision of the law privately, 
to save them from being publicly known 
to have done so. In this last provision 
there is something repellant; secret accusa- 
tions savour too much of the methods of 
the Inquisition and the Council of Ten to 
be popular in England; yet, after all, the 
servant is so feeble compared to the master 
in many cases (not the domestic case, by 
the way !) that perhaps the plan of secret 
information must be forgiven. 

* * * 

On the head of the working of factory 
laws, prohibiting the women from labour- 
ing more than a fixed number of hours, 
even when they wish, the week before 
Goodwood and the fashionable exodus 
from town produced quite a crop of 
cases of prosecutions by a lady factory 
inspector in London. In every case, 
the employers were dressmakers at the 
West End, and in almost every case, 
it was unsuccessfully pleaded that the girls 
had stayed of their own accord. In one 
instance, the manager gave evidence that 
his orders to the forewoman had actually 
extended to bidding her to turn the girls 
out, if necessary, by the aid of a police- 
man! The magistrate pointed out to him 
that he had it in his power to summon in 
his turn either the forewoman or the girls 
(it was not clear which) for their personal 
discbedience to the Acts, and that this was 
his only remedy for the mischief done to 
himself by the fine. It certainly seems 
odd to see police-courts turned into places 
to punish people for being too industrious. 

<a ee 

In just such a sentimental speech as a 
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good-hearted young lady, absolutely 
ignorant of how the need to earn a living 
presses on those so placed, might be 
expected to make, the Duchess of Suther- 
land urged the other day that workwomen 
need to “ be protected from themselves,’’ 
by being prohibited from working. How 
ould a Duchess understand the real 
bearing to the workers of the fact that, 
from the moment that she and her kind 
have got their Goodwood and their shooting- 
gowns home in late July, till the 
coming moment eight or ten weeks further 
on when they will order their new autumn 
frocks, there will be no work for those 
‘‘hands”’ to do? How should she com- 
prehend the meaning of ‘‘ making hay 
when the sun shines,’’ whose ‘ hay ” 
appears in the most bounteous superfiuity 
blocs her, without one thought or care on 
her own part? 


* * * 

But the labouring girl, working at a 
‘season ’”’ trade. knows full well that 
though she might wish for more sleep and 
more leisure just now, that wish is a small 
matter beside the want that may overtake 
her for food and shelter and firing before 
her enforced idle weeks have passed by, if 
she be not permitted to work double tides 
while the work is wanted, so as to put by 
a little store‘for the slack time. Will the 
Duchesses, or even the middle-class women 
who were the daughters and are now the 
wives of well-to-do men, be able to realise 
this poverty as the consequence of 
‘protecting the working women nst 
themselves,” even if they can be induced 
to try? Too probably they can never 
realise it. And the poor working women 
are so incapable of explaining their own 
case in any more effective form than 
insisting on working till a policeman is 
called in to turn them out! 

*« «£ & 

Orgaaisation is utterly lacking amongst 
them. The Duchesses can suppose, as 
completely as we upholders of freedom 
for the workers do, that our several and 
opposite views on what is best for the 
working women is the right view; they 
have no way: in which they can speak 
for themselves It will be one of the 
advantages of the vote that it will teach 
and lead them to organise. They will 
be pressed to organise and to attend 
gatherings to put a mass opinion before 
the world in other people’s interests, and 
then they will learn to do it for them- 
selyes. Besides that, they will have the 
vote to protect themselves from laws that 
they do not want and: that they believe 
do them mischief. The working men who 
have that power take excellent care that 
no such laws are applied to their one 
means of wealth and comfort-procuring, 
the free exercise of their labour. They 
are not ‘‘ protected against themeelves "’— 
that is not the principle on which life is 
arranged for the men who can vote for 
themselves. 

x * x 

Mrs. Fawcett has written a long letter 
about the match-making girls. She places 
herself with characteristic courage in the 
path of the agitation being promoted by 
Canon Wilberforce and several ladies of 
title, for the prohibition of a large branch 
of the match-making industry. She ex- 
plains that being herself a” shareholder 
in Messrs. Bryant & May’s Company, she 
felt it to be her duty to investigate person- 
ally whether the condition of the girls was 
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downtrodden and miserable, debilitating 
-and insanitary, in the way that was stated 
at Canon Wilberforce’s drawing-room 
aries She observes that having com- 
pleted her investigations she sent a letter 
requesting Canon Wilberforce to read it at 


the meeting, and giving an account of 
-what she had seen and learnt, but that 


the reverend gentleman declined to do go, 


-as he also refused to listen to his own 
-clerical brother, the Rector of Bow, who 
-attended the meeting in order to bear his 
testimony from close knowledge to the 


‘game set of facts. 
* * * 


Mrs. Fawcett says that it is quite untrue 
that Bryant & May forbid their employés 


‘to consult any but one particular doctor ; 


they are allowed to have any doctor they 
like, or to go to any hospital, the only 
stipulation being the obviously reasonable 
‘one that if they wish to receive the sick 
:allowance from the firm they must in 
the first instance see the firm’s own 
doctor, in order that it may be certified 
She 
heard and saw the numerous precautions 
taken by the firm against necrosis, and was 
informed of the very large sum spent 
during recent years in various precautions 
‘and apparatus to prevent it; but she was 
told that (as in every trade needing 
precautions) the great difficulty was in 
getting the servants of the firm to abide by 
the precautions which they are instructed 
are necessary to prevent the poison 
entering the system. It almost invariably 
does so through decayed teeth, and those 
with sound teeth and eating their food 
with properly washed hands are safe. 

such things occur as a 
recent case where a man who had been 
employed by the firm for many years had 
a tooth pulled out in the dinner-hour and 
came straight back to work with his ex- 


‘by him that the illness is bond fide. 


Nevertheless, 


posed gum, and got necrosis. 
* * * 


The most interesting part of her letter, 


however, is her testimony to the healthy 


and happy look of the girls and women 


employed. Itis only fair to say that I 
visited Messrs. Bryant and May’s factory 


several years ago, in order to see the show- 


case that they dispatched to the Chicago 
Exhibition, before it went, and I was also 


struck with the unusually healthy and in- 
‘dependent air of the girls there employed, 
-and with the provision made by the firm 


for their health while at work, and for 
‘their comfort and amusement out of their 


work hours. A working girls’ club imme- 
‘diately opposite the factory, founded and 
managed fur some years by Lady Clifden, 
-draws the greater part of its maintenance 
-expenses from the firm’s contributions. 

* * * 


This is what Mrs. Fawcett says about 
the girls:—‘I felt that my sources of 
‘information would be very incomplete 
unless I could get into touch with some of 
the match-girls themselves; and it was 
obviously desirable to do this without 
asking for names and addresses from the 
firm. A girls’ club far away in Fast 
London afforded me the opportunity I 
wanted, and I spent the evening there last 
‘Tuesday with a group of girls who had 
been employed in Bryant and May’s for 
periods of time varying from four to seven 
years. They dropped in one by one, and 
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opinion unbiassed by what the others had 
said. They were very unanimous in the 
following points :— 

‘©1. They had no fault to find with their 
employers, either as regarded money or 
Mma ae the aoe of ea el 

ey re again and again, ‘ They does 
all ther’ oan for yer; wedon’'t find no fault 
with ’em at all.’ 

‘2, That there was no fear of necrosis 
if the workers were careful about washing 
before eating. ‘If yer want to ‘ave it, yer 
can ‘ave it; it’s yer own fault.’ 

“3. They hated having their teeth seen 
to, and thought it was quite a good joke to 
take the doctor in and make him believe 
their teeth were sound when they were 
not. 

“They were high-spirited, healthy, bois- 
terous girls, good raw material, I thought, 
not a bit shy, or depressed, or down- 
trodden, quite able to hold their own. 1 
asked them particularly about their health ; 
only one had been ill at all. She had had 
rheumatic fever, and said that the firm had 
allowed her ‘her money’ all the time she 
was ill. I told them some people wanted 
to forbid girls and women working at all 
where phosphorus was used. They ex- 
pressed great indignation. ‘Where are 
we to go,’ they said, ‘to earn the same 
money?’ ‘’Oo’s going to keep my widder 
mother and two little ‘uns too small to 
work ?’ and so on.” 

* * * 

It is to be remembered, and should be 
thoroughly understood, that Bryant & 
May’s safety matches are made without 
any phosphorus at all, and are “safety ”’ 
in the double sense of only striking on the 


box so that they are not likely to cause 


fire in the house, and of being removed 
from any possibility of injuring those who 
make them. In households where it can 
be afforded, the safety matches should be 
used for this reason. But there is a large 
demand for matches that will strike any- 
where, which match manufacturers have 
to meet, and there is a certain degree of 
danger to the workers involved in that 
manufacture. Still, the fact is, according 
to the Home Secretary’s returns, that the 
cases of ‘‘ phossy jaw’ are very few, only 
one in every 5,500 workers. It must be 
remembered that Messrs. Bryant & May 
are by far the largest match manufacturers 
in the kingdom, employing 1,100 women, 
and paying £1,400 a week in wages; but 
in the last twenty years they have had 
only forty-seven cases of ‘‘ phossy jaw,” of 
which thirty-eight were entirely cured by 
the doctor. Were this manufacture of 
phosphorus ‘strike anywhere” matches 
to be prohibited, as Canon Wilberforce’s 
deputation asked of the Home Secretary, 
it would mean that many thousands of 
girls would be thrown out of work in this 
country. Perhaps the demand that would 
then arise for very cheap matches to 
strike only on the box, might be supplied 
from Sweden, or elsewhere, where wages 
are very low, and wood is at the doors, 
and there are no Factory Acts regulating 
hours ; but this would be small comfort to 
the yreat crowd of English girls who 
would be thrown on the labour market 
without any skilled occupation at their 
command. 


The hope that women would find em- 
ployment in the offices of the London 
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copying and type-writing work could with 
advantage be allotted to a ore 
cape nen composed of lady clerks, 
and it is proposed to establish such a 
department. The Establishment Com- 
mittee recommended the employment, in 
the first instance temporarily for six 
months, of three lady clerks, at 20s. a 
week each. It is to be regretted that the 
salary proposed was so small. A rich and 
even extravagant public body like this sets 
a fashion, so to speak, in such a matter, and 
there is little chance of private employers 
being more liberal in their ideas of the 
proper scale of wages if the example of 
such low payment is set by a body like the 
County Council. 
*  * 


* 
When the London County Council's 
Committee presented their report last 
week to the Council meeting, and recom- 
mended the employment of women typists, 
this point as to the inadequacy of 
the wages as compared with the scale 
usual in that body was taken up vigorously 
by the Labour members. 


* * * 


Mr. Steadman, M.P., moved, and Mr. 
H.R. Taylor seconded, ‘‘ That the report 
be not received.” This was rejected by a 
large majority, whereupon Mr. F. Smith 
moved and Mr. B. Cooper seconded an 
amendment, ‘‘ That the report be referred 
back in order that the committee might 
fix the rate of remuneration at the same 
point as that of the junior male clerks 
employed by the Council.’’ Mr. F. Smith 
mentioned that this sum was £80 a year. 
All the speakers on the Labour bench 
upheld the point that women who did the 
same work as men should be paid at the 
same rate. On a division the Labour men 
were beaten by 67 votes to 36. But they 
did not accept their defeat without a 
further struggle. Mr. Hubbard hoped the 
Council would reject the report. Mr. Benn 
said the Deputy-Chairman of the Council 
had gone to the Government to ascertain 
the proper wages for women—about the 
worst place he could have gone to. (Cheers 
from the Labour members.) The evident 
feeling of the Council was that 20s. a week 
was not enough, and Mr. Costelloe got it 
out of the difficulty which had arisen from 
the rejection of Mr. F. Smith’s amendment, 
by moving that the Establishment’ Com- 
mittee shall fix the remuneration at ‘ not 
less than 20s. a week.” This was unani- 
mously adopted. 

* * * 

The Metropolitan Association of Women 
in Council have issued their first annual 
report. Their objects are stated as 
follows :— 

(a) To get in touch with local women for 
the purpose of mutual education. (b) To 
support, by every means in our power, measures 
which will secure to women, the same 
Parliamentary and other rights as men. 
(c) To discourage class prejudice. (d) To 
educate public opinion as to the importance of 
the economic independence of women. (e) To 
support co-education and to encourage the 
combined action of men and women in all 
public work. The Inaugural Meeting was held 
on June 17th, 1897, and since then nearly forty 
meetings have been held in various parts of 
London. Our settled meetings are on the 
second ‘Monday in the month, at the 
office of the Leview of Reviews, Mowbray 


County Council is now to be realised. ; House, Norfolk-street, Strand, kindly lent 


I always questioned the last comer directly ‘ 
It is believed that a considerable amount of .by Mr. Stead; on the third Wednesday, 


she arrived, so that I might have her 
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Our Short Story. 


DAN’EL’S LEETLE GAL. 


(An American Story.) 
By W. Berr Foster. 


“Oxtp Dan’st” tended the switch half way up 
Big Iron Mountain. Old Dan’els hair, which 
swept the greasy collar of his faded coat, had 
long since taken on that yellowish white hue 
which tells of the flaxen hair of youth, and his 
blue eyes were faded and watery. Dan’el had 
grown old in the service of the Iron Mountain 
| Road, and was only fit now for his present 
position. There was not much for the switch- 
man to do. There was only a side-track on 


at Wanstead College, Snaresbrook, by kind 
permission of Mrs. Martin; and on the last 
Monday at 49, Elgin-crescent, by kind per- 
mission of our hon. treasurer, Miss Wolff van 
Sandau. Other meetings have been held. The 
subjects of the lectures comprise : The 
Franchise, Woman's Suffrage, education, 
hygiene, women as Guardians, as School 
Board members, as County Councillors, the 
duty of women as citizens, factory legislation, 
international morality, Royal British Nurses’ 
Association, luxury, co-operation, over-crowd- 
ing in London and remedies, higher aspects 
of Spiritualism, rational dress, laws affecting 
women in India, physical deformity, and physical 


* * * 


Special attention is directed to the 
valuable speech of testimony in favour 
of Woman's aie made by the 
Governor of Colorado, which will be 
found on our first page this week. Further 
comments will appear in our next 
week’s issue. This may be a favourable 
opportunity to venture to suggest to 
those members of the | Woman's 
Suffrage Society who receive the first 
number in the month only from the 
Society’s office, that they should order 
their newsagent to deliver them a copy 
every week, and use the extra copy of the 
first number, which they would then receive, 
for missionary purposes, by sending it away 
to some acquaintance. A penny a week is 
a trivial sum to expend in keeping up with 
the news of the woman’s movement all the 
world over, and there is no other way in 
which to receive that information except 
by taking in and glancing over the pages 
of this journal week by week. 


here and wound around the mountain through 
the timber where the company’s choppers were 
at work the year round. Two or three times a 
week, perhaps, a freight train shunted a few 
cars off on to the side-track, and every day or 
two a string of “flats,” piled high with ties or 
timbers, crawled out of the forest behind the 
wheezy little yard engine and slid down the 
main line to Warner’s Mills at the foot of the 
long incline. 

Yes, Dan’el had almost outlived his usefulness, 
and had been shelved in this out-of-the-way 
place by a corporation which, although “ soul- 
less,” still had some lingering compunctions 
against discharging a man who had been in its 
employ so many years. There was a rough 


when the branch road was laid out. The company 
gave the old man the use of this, and his scanty 
wage supplied his simple needs and those of his 
granddaughter, Meg. 

It was when he thought or spoke of Meg that 
Old Dan’el became other than the decrepit, 
dull-looking man he usually appeared. His 
cheeks would flush, his old eyes flash, and his 
broken voice grow full and tender when he 
talked of “my leetle gal.” Whenever and 
wherever he could gain an audience he would 
dwell upon the perfections of his grandchild, 
till ‘“‘Dan'el’s leetle gal” became a byword 
among the rough railroad men. 

In Dan’el’s eyes Meg was the fairest flower 
ever plucked from God’s garden and dropped 
upon earth to bless mankind. His wife and 
children had all left him, and the little girl, the 
orphan daughter of his youngest child, was all 
he had left to love and cherish. 

From Old Dan’el’s description, one would 
expect to find little Meg a vision of loveliness; 
whereas, there was probably no homelier young 
one in all the Iron Mountain district. Her hair 
was red—not a pretty red, but a deep brick 
colour—and she had freckles to match. Her nose 
turned up, her mouth was wide, and there was 
more than a suspicion of a squint in her eyes. 
But the eyes, if one took the pains to look into 
them, were deep and true; and when she 
smiled—and she was nearly always smiling—two 
beautiful, even rows of white teeth were re- 
vealed, and there was the glow of healthfully 
flowing blood in the freckled cheeks. 

She was a sunny-tempered, happy little girl, 
despite her lack of beauty. It was quite 
evident that it was the child’s soul Old Dan’el 
worshipped, and her outward imperfections 
could not hide its beauty from his old eyes. 

The train-hands laughed at her clothing, and 
called her ‘ Brick-top.” She didn’t mind the 
least, but as she grew older she was ashamed of 
her frocks. They were fashioned so crudely, 
and of such coarse material. She had never 


THE ‘‘TEST QUESTION. ” 


‘‘ The last thing that will be civilised will be 
woman,” says the Pilgrim’s Scrip. I would 
ve as a variation, ‘The last thing that will 
understood is woman.’’ When every other 
problem—theological, scientific, metaphysical, 
sociological—has been solved, then perhaps we 
may hope to make something of the feminine 
mystery ; but even then I have my doubts. 
Those other puzzles we believe to be subject to 
law, hence susceptible of one day being 
understood, when we have found the law, but 
no sign is yet forthcoming that law reigns here. 
Here we have the Women’s Liberal Federation 
in their Annual Council debating the point I 
have before alluded to—whether the time has 
come when women shall refuse their valuable 
services in elections to candidates who will not 
support Woman’s Suffrage. These ladies may 
be supposed to be intelligent and experienced ; 
they have spent years of persistent labour and 
worry in advancing this question ; they ey 
ought to know the conditions of Engli 
political success ; and what do we find as the 
result of their deliberations? They object 
strongly to not putting men into Parliament to 
oppose their most cherished object, and the 
resolution to do so is rejected by 409 to 171— 
more than two to one.” ‘ Prodigious,” as 
Dominie Sampson used to say. 

It is bad tactics, my friends. As you are, 
there you will remain, if the base male politi- 
cian finds he can get all the help he wants from 
you and give nothing in return. Concentrate 
yourselves on one thing at a time. No evil was 
attended to or remedied in this century till it 
was made a burden, an obstruction and a worry 
to politicians, only to be got rid of by being 
fairly dealt with. If you do not care for the 

e above everything else, no one else will 
care (amidst all the other pressing business) to 
give it to you. As for me, after the vote at 
your meeting, I dismiss the question as one 
removed from practical politics for some time 
to come.—Irish Figaro. 


the short level, and the wood road branched off 


cabin beside the switch which had been built 
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seen other little girls—that is, no closer than the 
car windows as the passenger coaches passed 
the junction, but she knew she was dressed 
differently from them. Bill Thomas, who 
braked on the wood train, had a little sister 
down at the Mills, and once he bought a frock 
for her in Pittsburg, and showed it to Meg 
while his train was waiting for the down express 
to pass. Meg was thirteen then, and out of the 
next bolt of cheap calico that Old Dan’el bought 
of a travelling pedlar, she tried to fashion some- 
thing that looked like the frock Bill had shown 
her. But the result was sorry enough, and she 
had never dared wear it before the trainmen. 

It was only on Sunday that Meg felt perfectly 
safe from the thoughtless taunts and jokes of 
the train hands. On that day none but through 
trains passed the little junction. But there 
came a time when even this weekly escape from 
her tormentors was denied her. The Iron 
Mountain Road, in the wisdom of a new set of 
directors, revised the running time of the trains 
so as to get an extra trip each week out of the 
tie train. The flats were drawn up to the 
junction behind one of the Sunday morning 
passenger trains, and the first train-load of ties 
was sent down Monday morning instead of on 
Tuesday, as heretofore. It was a saving of 
time and money to the corporation, but it 
robbed the men who worked the flats of their 
Sabbath rest. 

The junction, which had always been a quiet 
place on the Lord’s Day, soon took on an entirely 
different appearance. The long hours of the 
Sabbath hung idly on the men’s hands. Teasing 
Meg, and listening to Old Dan’el’s prosings 
about “his leetle gal’ soon became tiresome. 
Some of the choppers (as godless a crowd as 
ever got together) began to wander over from 
their cabins in the timber, and they brought 
cards. Before many weeks they brought 
something else, and then the little junction 
became the scene of orgies such an poor little 
Meg had never dreamed of before. 

Years before Old Dan’el had used far more 
liquor than was good for him, and he was less 
able now to withstand temptation than he had 
been in his younger manhood. For the first 
time in her life Meg began to know what a real 
heartache meant. The men’s teasing and the 
shame she felt in wearing mean frocks was 
nothing to this. Twice her grandfather had 
staggered home at night so intoxicated that she 
had to help him to bed. The rough fellows 
had first plied him with drink, for a lark. He 
needed little urging after that first occasion. 
‘‘Gran’daddy,” she told him, the Monday 
morning following the old man’s second 
escapade, “‘ gran’daddy, if the super or one of 
the inspectors should come up the mountain an’ 
ketch you that-a-way, do you know what would 
happen ?” 

‘‘ Yes, Meg, I know what would happen,” re- 
plied the old man, miserably. . 

‘© You'd lose your job, that’s what would 
happen,” pursued Meg, severely; ‘‘an’ Bill 
Thomas, an’ Andy Maguire, an’ them other 
fellers would lose theirn, an’ sarve ’em right,” 
with vicious emphasis in this last; ‘‘ but what’d 
we do?” 

.And poor Old Dan’el promised never to touch 
the stuff when it was offered him again. But 
Meg feared for him—and for herself. 

Towards the end of that week she became 
suspicious. Two of the worst of the woodmen 
came over to the junction, and held a long con- 
versation with Maguire, the conductor of the tie 
train, and Bill Thomas. When the loaded flats 
had gone she overheard one of the choppers say 
to his mate : 
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“Jack, did ye hear that? We'll have a 
regular howl Sunday. Andy promised ter bring 
up some of th’ rale stuff.” 

‘“‘T ’eard him,” said the other. ‘No more o’ 
this blue-lightnin’ th’ pedlar brings us. I’m 
sick of it.” 

“Oh, dear,” thought Meg, sitting on a heap 
of ties outside the cabin, ‘‘ whatever shall I do ? 
I know gran’daddy ’ll get the nasty stuff again 
—sure! They ain’t no business to bring rum 
up here, and I’ll just tell ’em so.” 

But she knew it would be a waste of words to 
take Maguire and his crew to task, and before 
Sunday morning she had formed another and 
more daring plan. 

The long train of empty flats, with the caboose 

on the end, was shunted on to the branch road 
about ten o’clock that forenoon. The brakes 
were set at either end, and the crew left the 
train and walked up the track. Meg knew 
where they were going. They were going to 
meet their friends from the camp. 
. “Now’s my chance,” thought the child, and 
she darted into the caboose which Maguire had 
left unlocked. ‘If he’s brought rum, I’m going 
to smash the jug,” she muttered, setting her 
white teeth hard. But no jug, or other recep- 
tacle which might contain the liquid poison was 
in sight. 

‘It’s in the locker,”’ she thought. But that 
was locked. However, Meg determined to get 
at the stuff. She caught down an axe from the 
wall, and quickly sprung the lid of the chest. 
Sure enough, a straw-covered jug and a dozen 
bottles met her gaze! Without a moment of 
hesitancy the girl carried the jug outside and 
returned for the case of bottles. As she 
approached the door of the caboose with her 
burden she heard voices. The men were 
returning. She reached the platform with a 
bound. The train men, with a crowd of a 
dozen or more choppers, were at hand. 

“Bring it out, Andy!” cried Bill Thomas, 
who evidently had already sampled the contents 
of the locker. ‘Boys, it’ll be a treat for 
you.” 

At that moment they caught sight of the 
girl. 
“Hey! what you doin’ up there, Bricktop ?” 
demanded Maguire, hurrying forward. Then 
he saw the jug sitting between the rails and the 
case of bottles in the girl’s hands. He sprang 
forward with an oath. 

‘* Drop that!” he yelled, as he sprang up the 
steps. 

‘‘T have,” she told him calmly, and sent the 
bottles crashing down upon the jug. 

‘* You little spitfire !’’ he shouted, seizing her 
by the shoulder, while the others stood aghast.. 
‘‘ What have you been doin’? ” 
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“T’ve just sp’ilt yer fun for ye to-day, Mr. 
Andy Maguire!" she replied, with satisfaction. 
“Every one of ‘em’s busted, an’ I’m glad 
of it. So now you can let go of myarm—you 
hurt.” 

“T'll hurt you worse than this!” growled the 
angry man, pitching her off the steps. 

He ran back into the caboose and saw what 
she had done. 

‘You little wretch!” he exclaimed, from the 
car platform. ‘You'll rue this. Boys, she’s 
spilt every drop.” 

A groan arose from the thirsty men. “ But 
you'll pay for this, miss,” declared Maguire, 
shaking his fistat her. ‘That's burglary, that’s 
what bustin’ that locker is! I'll send you down 
to the super in the mornin’ and see what he'll 
have to say about it. I’ve got the money for 
the tie camp in that locker, an’ I b'lieve you 
was after it.” 

But Meg had run into the house, and did not 
hear him. The choppers went grumblingly 
away. 

‘“‘See here, Andy,” said Bill Thomas, soberly, 
“‘ what d’ye want to send the gal down to the 
super for ?” ; 

‘“‘ They'll know the locker was broken into at 
the repair shop, won’t they?’ demanded 
Maguire. ‘An’ likely it’ll get to the super’s 
ears.” 

‘* Well, what of it ?”” 

“* Tf I tell the truth’ we'll lose our jobs, won't 
we ?—every last one of us. I'll say the gal was 
after the money. If the super knows we 
brought that stuff up here, we might as well 
leave b’fore we’re asked.” 

‘* But it’s tough on the gal,” objected Bill. 

‘* It’s tougher on us if we’re found out. Don't 
be a fool, man. Remember to look out for 
yourself first. I'll send her down in care of 
Adams the first thing in the mornin’.” 

The first accommodation train down was 
flagged Monday morning, and poor little Meg 
was bundled aboard in tears, and placed in the 
conductor’s charge, along with a written report 
of the breaking open of the caboose locker, with 
orders to deliver both to the superintendent of 
the division at Warner’s Mills. 

Meg, with the fear of some terrible, unknown 


punishment for her crime before her tearful. 


eyes, pressed her wet face to the window of 
the rear coach of the accommodation for what 
might be her last glimpse of tae junction. 
She saw the weather-stained cabin that had 
been all the home she could remember, with 
trembling, white-haired Dan’el standing by the 
switch before the door. The switch was open, 
for the freight engine was steaming slowly 
down off the side track, preparatory to backing 
up to the waiting flats on the branch. She 


15 


saw Bill Thomas at the brake wheel on the 
rear of the caboose. 

Suddenly something happened. The long 
line of flat cars jarred and began to move. She 
saw Bill clutch the wheel and throw his whole 
weight upon it in an endeavour to wind it up; 
but the brake rod must have snapped, for the 
next instant he was dashed from his foothold 
by the recoil of the wheel, and she saw him fall 
from the moving train. In a moment the 
caboose was over the switch, and its wheels 
struck the main track. Meg sprang up witha 
scream and rushed to the rear door. The 
conductor followed her, fearing that the girl 
would try to throw herself from the steps. But 
when he saw the caboose behind them he 
understood her excitement. Not a man appeared 
on the runaway train, which, having cleared 
the switch, was gaining speed with every 
revolution of the wheels. A rear-end collision 
seemed inevitable. 

The conductor reached for the bell-rope and 
signalled the engineer full speed. 

“Run for the forward cars! there’s a wild 
train behind us!" he shouted, and drove the 
passengers like frightened sheep before him. 

The accommodation sprang ahead, and for a 
few moments the distance between the two 
trains was rapidly increased. But the runaway 
was now tearing down the incline with a 
velocity frightful to behold. 

Little Meg was panting right behind the con- 
ductor as he reached the platform between the 
two rear cars. 

“Stop, mister! set that brake!” she cried, 
pointing to that on the second car. 

‘* What do -you want, child? ” he asked. 

‘You set that brake,” she said. “I'll set 
this ’ere, an’ then you kin uncouple. This 
car’ll throw the wild train off the rails. 
Quick!” . 

“God bless you! I believe it will,” he 
gasped, and seized the wheel. 

The pressure retarded the train for an instant: 
and the rear car ‘“ bumped.” Instantly he 
pulled out the pin, and Meg, her thin, childish 
arms like steel cords, wound up the brake on 
the rear coach. It fell behind at once, and to 
the horror of the conductor he found himself 
swept away from that hardy little figure on the 
platform of the doomed car. He saw her dart 
through the coach and set the brake at the fur- 
ther end. The runaway train seemed almost 
upon it now. 

With straining eyes he saw Meg return to 
the front platform, and screw the brake up a 
point or two. The car slowed down; if there 
had been time it would have stopped alto- 
gether. 

On one side of the rail was a steep declivity, 
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® fervent, if brief, prayer. 
“God Almighty help her!” he groaned. 


caboose seemed hardly to touch the rail. She 
leaned as far out from the stepsas possible, closed 
her eyes, and jumped. She struck the bank 
and dug her fingers into the clay desperately. 
Her face was buried in the earth as the 
passenger coach rumbled by. Close on its trail 
shot the runaway, and, a moment later, the awful 
crash reached her dulled ears like a roar of muffled 
thunder. After » few minutes she staggered to 
her feet and climbed down to the track. Below 
her the road-bed was strewn with the wreckage, 
and down in the cut were the shattered remains 
of the passenger coach and the caboose. The 
accommodation had stopped far down the track, 
and she saw the figure of the conductor running 
toward her. Then she dropped between the 
rails. 


Conductor Adams delivered his charge to the 
superintendent at the Mills as he had agreed, 
but the reception she received at that dignitary’s 

hands was not exactly what poor Meg had 
. feared when she started from the junction. And 
the reception the superintendent gave the crew 

of the flat train when they came in to report 

was not exactly what they had expected, either. 

Besides the material appreciation which the 
passengers on the accommodation showed 
Dan’el’s little girl, the Road took upon itself 
the duty of her education, and although Old 
Dan’el was discharged from active service, 
neither he nor his grandchild was allowed to 
want. , 

Meg is now one of the chief telegraph 
operators on the Iron Mountain Road, and 
although she will never be handsome, red hair 
and a freckled face, and even a snub nose, 
cannot overshadow her true worth to those who 
know her.— Union Signal. 


ENGLISH ALL BUT UNIVERSAL. 


At the recent postal congress attention was 
called to the fact, that two-thirds of all the 
letters which pass through the post offices of 
the world are written by and sent to people 
who speak English. There are substantially 
500,000,000 persons speaking colloquially one or 
another of the ten or twelve chief modern 
languages, and of these about 25 per cent., or 
125,000,000 persons, speak English. About 
90,000,000 speak Russian, 75,000,000 German, 
55,000,000 French, 45,000,000 Spanish, 
35,000,000 Italian, and 12,000,000 Portuguese, 
and the balance Hungarian, Dutch, Polish, 
Flemish, Bohemian, Gaelic, Roumanian, 
Swedish, Finnish, Danish, Norwegian. But it 
is clear that, while only one-quarter of those 
who employ the facilities of the postal depart- 
ments al civilised governments speak as their 
native tongue English, two-thirds of those who 
correspond do so in the English language. 
This situation arises from the fact that so large 
a share of the commercial business of the world 
‘is done in English, even among those who do 
not speak English as their native language. 
There are, for instance, more than 20,000 post 
offices in India, the business of which in letters 
and papers aggregates more than 300,000,000 
a year, and the business of these offices is done 
chiefly in English, though of India’s popula- 
tion, which is nearly 300,000,000, less than 
800,000 persons either speak or understand 
English. ‘ a 


‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy |! ’— 
‘Wordsworth. 
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merely comfort, but force, inspiration, the re- 
doubling ot intellectual and moral faculties. 


Long prejudice, an inferior education, and a 
veenell equality and oe arr have 

tual inferiority 
which has been converted into an argument for 


But does not the history of every oppression 
teach us that the wpptiaice “eve coake bla 
justification by ap to a fact of his own 
creation? The feudal castes that withheld 
education from the sons of the le, excluded 
them on the ground of that” very want 
of education, from the rights of the citizen, 
from the san wherein laws are framed, 
and from that right to vote which is the 
initiation of their social mission. The 
slaveholders of Amerjca, declared the black 
race radically inferior and incapable of 
education, and yet persecuted those who sought 
to instruct them. For half a century the sup- 

rters of the rei families in taly have 

eclared the I unfit for freedom, and 
meanwhile, by their laws, and by the brute 
force of hireling armies, they close every path 
through which we might overcome the obstacles 
to our improvement, where such really exist, 
as if tyranny could ever be a means of ucating 
men for liberty. 

We men have ever been, and still are, guilty 
of a similar crime towards woman. Avoid even 
the semblance of this crime; there is none 
heavier in the sight of God, for it divides the 
human family into two classes, and imposes 
the subjugation of one class to the other. In 
the sight of God the Father there is neither 
man nor woman. There is only the human 
being, that being in whom, whether the 
form be male or female, those characteristics 
which di h humanity from the brute 
creation are united—namely, the social 
tendency, and the capacity for education and 
progress. Wherever these characteristics exist 
the human nature is revealed, and thence per- 
fect equality of rights and of duties. | 

Like two distinct branches springing from 
the same trunk, man and woman are varieties 
springing from the common basis—humanity. 

here is no inequality between them, but, as is 
often the case among men, diversity of ten- 
dency and special vocation. Are two notes of 
the same musical chord unequal ? 
woman are the two notes without which the 
human chord is impossible. 

Suppose two peoples—one called by 
circumstances and special tendencies to the 
mission of diffusing the idea of human 
association by means of colonization, and 
the other to teach that idea by the pro- 
duction of universally admired literature 
and art—are their general rights and 
duties therefore different? Both of these 
peoples are, consciously or unconsciously, 
apostles of the same divine idea, equals and 
brothers in that idea. Man and woman, even 
as these two peoples, fulfil different functions 
in humanity, but these functions are equally 
sacred; equally manifestations of that thought 
of God which he has made the soul of the 
universe. 

Consider woman, therefore, as the partner 
and Suenpanién not merely of your joys and 
sorrows, but of your thoughts, your aspirations, 
your studies, and your endeavours after social 
amelioration. Consider her your equal in your 
civil and political life. Be the two human 
wings that lift the soul towards the ideal we 
are destined to attain. The Mosaic Bible has 
declared that God created man, and woman 
from man; but the Bible of the future will 
proclaim that God created humanity, made 
manifest in the woman and the man. 

In bidding you farewell, I will remind you of 
another duty not less solemn than that which 
binds you to achieve and preserve the freedom 
and unity of your country. Your complete 
emancipation can only be founded and recured 
upon the triumph of a principle—the principle 


Man and 


of the unity of the human family. At the | su 
- present day, one-half of the human family— | customary.—Dr. Mary Putnam Jasobi. 


that half from which we seek both iration 

and consolation, that half to which first 

education of childhood is entrusted—is, by a 

contradiction, declared civilly, politi. 

y, and socially unequal, and excluded from 
the great unity. 

To you who are seeking your own enfran. 
chisement and emancipation in the name of 
religious truth, it belongs to protest on every 
occasion and by every means this nega. 
tion of unity. The emancipation of woman, 
then, must be regarded by you as necessarily 
linked with the emancipation of the working 
man. This will give to your endeavours the 
consecration of a universal truth. 

Joseph Mazzini, in “* Duties of Man.” 


SESE eS 


THE. EVER-OPEN HOTEL. 

By Miss Louisa Twinina. 
Tue chief drawback to the comfort and interest 
of the Poor-law work, is the hurry in which it 
has to be done, two hours, from 11 to 1, once a 
fortnight, being the entire time devoted to 
Poor-law business, an hour and a half, or three- 
quarters, being generally, in winter at least, 
taken up with applications for outdoor 
relief, the cases being considered by three 
committees sitting in the Board-room; this is 
wearisome, the applicants being, of course, 
unknown to me, and of very little interest. 
Many of them at Tunbridge, to my surprise, 
were, in appearance, as well-dressed as I am, 
and wholly unlike all the outdoor paupers I 
have hitherto seen. During these com- 
mittees I have become more and more convinced 
of the evils of lavish, or even liberal, out-relief, 
feeling certain that the result was to create any 
number of paupers, who naturally turned to the 
Poor-law for help of every kind, with no com- 
punction and no thought of self-help, more 
especially as regards medical relief. Though 
there is an excellent and well-established 
Provident Dispensary in the town, it was sur- 
prising to fod how relief was applied for on 
every trifling ailment or accident, even by those 
who were in work. Sometimes the question 
was asked by the chairman if the applicant was 
in any club (perhaps a young man with a slight 
injury to his hand), but the reply was “No”; 
upon which I could not refrain from saying, 
‘“‘ Why should he be? he can get immediate 
relief and all he wants by coming here and ask- 
ing for it.” I repeatedly used the relieving 
officers to make the existence of the Provident 
Dispensary more widely known amongst their 
clients. 

It was indeed surprising to see some of the 
widows who applied as “destitute” in their 
new mourning garments, and the conviction 
was more and more impressed upon me that in 
such a wealthy place the respectable among 
them, with their children, should be saved from 
becoming paupers, and be provided with 
pensions, according to the plans of the Charity 
Organisation Society. 

Not only was it a constant matter of surprise 
to see the respectable persons who applied for 
relief, but on the approach of winter the large 
number of apparently strong and able-bodied 
men whose invariable answer to the question of 
—Why did they come ? was “‘ No work to do.” 

Again I could not help asking myself, was 
there any other country that thus offered an 
ever-open hotel to all who said they could not 
find work, and is it wise to do so? Many of 
these men were offered work by guardians on 
farins or elsewhere, but rarely, as it seemed, 
with successful results. The desertion of 
children by parents was another sad conse- 
quence of Poor-law relief, or abuse, that fre- 
quently came before us. 

And these abuses are not confined to agricul- 
tural districts. In a report of an inquest at the 
Camberwell Union (1897), we read of several 
able-bodied men who had been for months and 
years in the workhouse, and the jury “ con- 
sidered it disgraceful that the ratepayers should 
have to keep such a lot of able-bodied men.” 


es 


Opposition to what is new necessarily 
bsides so soon as the new becomes the 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY 


By Miss Katie Ovtron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
CHEESE DISHES—(concluded.) 

CHOUFLEUR AU GRATIN. 


Cook a moderate sized cauliflower as follows : 
—Choose a nice close white one. Cut the stalk 
close and the outer withered leaves off. Put it 
with its head down in a saucepan containing 
plenty of boiling water slightly salted, and a 
pinch of bread soda. This is to preserve the 
colour of the few leaves. The reason that the 
head should be kept down is that the flowers 
=p ye when well under water. When the 
cauliflower is quite done, take it up carefully, 
drain it, place it on the dish in which itis to be 
served, and squeeze it — together in a clean 
cloth held in both hands. Now pour the sauce 
over, which should have been made while the 
cauliflower was boiling, as follows: Melt one 
ounce of butter in a saucepan, stir in one ounce 
of flour, add gradually one and a half gills of 
milk (a little cream if ble), a little pepper 
and a pinch of salt. e that it boils and stir 
in two ounces of grated cheese. When this 
sauce is poured over the cauliflower, some more 
grated cheese may be sprinkled over the top 
and browned before the fire, or simply some 
browned crumbs may be scattered over. 


I must give a recipe for that famous dish, 
WELSH RAREBIT, 


formerly known under the name of ‘ Welsh 
Rabbit,” to the mystification of children and 
others—as it is still a favourite. First of all, 
have some nicely-made toast, cut into square 
ieces, buttered and placed on a hot dish. 
en pour over them the following cheese mix- 
ture; brown quickly before the fire and serve at 
once. 


CHEESE MIXTURE. 


Cut up quarter of a pound of good cheese 
into very thin slices, and put into a stew-pan 
with one tablespoonful of thick cream, a 
teaspoonful of made mustard, a dust of coralline 
or cayenne pepper, and stir over the fire till the 
mixture is thick and creamy. 


FLEUR OF PARMESAN, 


This is an extremely nice cheese dish, supposed 
to be made with a fleur ring, but I always cook 
it in a nice little round shallow tin. First of all 
make some cheese paste, ordinary short crust 
of course would do, but cheese paste is much 
better. Rub two ounces of butter into four 
ounces of flour, stir in two ounces of grated 
cheese, a pinch of salt, and a pias of cayenne. 
Make a dough of this with the yolk of an egg 
and a little cold water. Moll it out and line the 
tin with it. Put a piece of buttered paper in 
this and fill with rice or crusts of bread to keep 
it in its place. Bake in a quick oven, turn the 
pastry case out of the tin, removing the buttered 
paper, &. Melt one ounce of butter in a 
saucepan, stir in one ounce of rice flour, half an 
ounce of ordinary flour, adding gradually a 

uarter of a pint of milk. Let this boil, and 
en stir in one and a half ounces of grated 
Parmesan or other cheese. Add a _ pinch 
of salt and a dust of cayenne or coral- 
line pepper. Remove this from the fire 
and stir in two beaten yolks of eggs, and lastly, 
the two whites beaten to a stiff froth. Pour 
this into the pastry case, sprinkle some browned 
crumbs on the top, and half an ounce of butter 
broken up into tiny pieces. Place in a moderate 
oven and allow it to bake for about 20 minutes. 
Should be served very hot. 


For 
CHEESE AIGRETTES 
boil half a pint of water with one ounce of 
butter, and then stir in four ounces of fine sifted 
flour. Stir this well, allowing it to cook for 
about ten minutes. Then remove from the fire, 
allow to cool a little, and beat in thoroughly 
three whole eggs, add three ounces of grated 
cheese, and a little cayenne pepper and salt. 
Divide this mixture into small pieces about the 
size of a walnut, and drop into hot fat, fry a 
nice brown. The easiest way to do this is to 
put the mixture into a bag, force it out through * 


RARFEL LOWER 
LEMONADE 


TWO GALLONS FOR 4id., 


It is partly prepared in Italy, where scores of peasants gather the finest 
lemons from the trees, and take them direct from the lemon orchards into the- 
factory in all their freshness, to commence their transformation into “ Eiffel 
Tower” Concentrated Lemonade. In this way thousands of bushels of the. 
finest lemons the world produces are used every year, and it is by this careful 
selection of the Finest Fruit only that the delicious flavour of the “ Eiffel: 
Tower ” Lemonade is obtained. 


It is by concentrating the lemons in Italy that “ Eiffel Tower” Lemonade 
can be supplied at this remarkable price. Huge baskets of lemons are reduced 
to a few pounds in weight, and in consequence an enormous saying in the cost 
of package is effected and the cost of carriage to England is reduced to a minimum. 


“ Eiffel Tower ’’ Lemonade is cheap, very cheap, but it is not because of its 
cheapness that it is specially recommended, but because of its exquisite flavour 
and unequalled quality. If you are not already using it, obtain a bottle from 
your grocer or send 6d. (in halfpenny stamps) for a bottle to G. FOSTER 
CLARK & CO., 67, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 


Sample of the numerous Testimonials we are receiving daily from the Press and the Public as to the merits of 


EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE. 


66, Birnham.-road, Tollington-park, 
London, N., 

July 20th, 1896. 
Dear Sirs,—Allow me to add my testimony to your delicious ‘‘ Eiffel Tower’ Lemonade. I 
consider it the most refreshing drink I have ever tasted, and should indeed be sorry to be without it 
in the house now; further, it is most economical, and it certainly possesses everything you claim for 
it. My local grocer told me this evening that the sales were largely increasing weekly, and everyone 
that had it once came again for it—this is a fact which speaks for itself. You may use this 

testimonial as you think fit, as such a drink deserves to be very widely known. 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 
A. Harrison. 


EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE. 


Two Gallons for 43d. To be obtained of all Grocers, or send 6d. (in halfpenny stamps) to 
G. FOSTER CLARK & CO,, 67, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 
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@’pipe, and cut it off in lengths about one inch 
or one and a half inches, into the hot fat. Stir 
the fat round all the time the pieces are frying 
as it makes them a better shape. Drain, serve 
on a n, and, if liked, sprinkle a littl 
Parmesan over. 
CHEESE TARTLETS, 
Into a gill of white sauce, stir two ounces of 
peated cheese, a little cayenne pepper and salt, 
° 
eggs 


of eggs, and lastly, two whites of 
to a stiff froth. Pour this mixture 


into 14 patty pans and bake for about twent: 
minutes. : 


CHEESE CUSTARD. 
Make a good custard of one pint of milk, four 


yolks of eggs, @ little pepper and salt and 
cayenne. Stir into this t ounces of grated 
cheese, into a greased pie-dish, or into 


pour 
little fondu cases and bake in a moderate oven. 
CHEESE OROQUETTES 
may be made as follows: Boil two ounces of 
macaroni or vermicelli till tender, then drain 
and chop it up. Then put it into a saucepan 
with a gil of good white sauce, or half a 
of sauce and half a gill of tomato purée, add a 
little r, salé and two tablespoonfuls of 
pre eese. Stir over the fire till quite stiff, 
en turn the mixture into a dish, pressing it 
down firmly about an inch thick. When cold 
and firm, divide the mixture into equal parts 
about the size of a walnut, shape them with 
two spoons into small ovals, or cork shapes, 
brush over with beaten egg, toss in fine bread 
crumbs in which may be mixed a little , Senor 
Parmesan cheese and fry in hot fat. Drain 
them and serve very hot in a napkin dusted 
over with a little more grated Parmesan. 


A TONIC WHICH IS FREE FROM 
ALCOHOL. 
We are informed by Messrs. F. Wright, 
Mundy, & Co., of Kensington, that their 
Unfermented Port Wine and Bark, which has 
uently been advertised in our columns, will, 
in future, be known by the name of “ Nonalton.” 
‘This has been made, partly, to meet the 
‘views of those who object to the recommenda- 
tion of Port Wine for fear lest the countenance 
given to it in its unfermented and innocent 
state should lead to its use in its fermented 
and harmful state; and, partly, to prevent 
— so ian iia con- 
‘sisting of specially-preserved grape juice com- 
bined with the principal active ingredients of 
Bark, is recommended as a valuable tonic and 
restorative, and being free from alcohol, it does 
not create a taste for intoxicating drink as so 
many of the medicated alcoholic wines are 
known to do. The word “ Nonalton ” has been 
registered at the Patent Office, and can only be 
used by the above-named firm. 


THE discussion of equal suffrage foreshadows 
its adoption. As Bagehot says: ‘‘ Once effec- 
tually submit a subject to the ordeal of discus- 
‘sion, and you can never withdraw it again; it 
remains for ever open to free choice and exposed 
+o profane deliberation.” —Francis. 
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THe Princess oF WALES AND THE HAWKER.— 
A hawker named John Fox has, it appears, 
been in the habit of calling at Sandringham. 
Circumstances compelled him recently to enter 
the workhouse at Lynn. As he did not make 
ing bis fate and thiaking that be ‘maight be i 
ing » ani i at he might be ill, 
instructed a servant to find out where he was 
and give him half a sovereign if he was in 
necessity. The servant traced him to the 
workhouse, and duly gave him the money. 
The incident is typicel of the kindly relation- 
ship in which the fami'y at Sandring stand 
towards their humbler neighbours; but we 
fancy that it will be news to most people 
ta apie yen the eevee hawker . 
not only a er but apparently a regular an 
welcome caller at the Royal residence. 
* * : 


THE motor-car has become exceedingly 
popular in Paris, so much so that in spite of 
numerous accidents ladies in the highest society 
are qualif 
example of the Duchesse d’Uzés. So great is 
the rage that a lady on seeing a gentleman 
riding on horseback in the Champs Elysées 
exclaimed that she thought she must be livin 
in the days of Louis XIV., so antiqua 

has this method of locomotion become. The 
cars—or ‘auto-mobiles,” as the Parisians 
term them—are painted in very vivid colours, 
and are adorned in many cases with the arms 
and crest of the owner in the same way as 


ordinary carriages. 
* * x 


Miss Hitpa MartTInDALe, daughter of Mrs. 
Martindale, of Church House, Lancaster-road, 
ae meg has been awarded the Bedford 
College (London) Certificate in Hygiene. Miss 
Martindale was educated at the Brighton High 
School, and subsequently spent two years at 
the Hore Holloway College, where she studied 
English and Mental and Moral Science. She 
has since then been living in London, and has 
interested herself in work for the Paddington 
Charity Organisation Society, has undertaken 
the duties of inspecting for the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund, and has obtained the 
certificate of the Sanitary Institute, and has 
been made an Associate of the Institute. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


“One of the most ‘ag Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sapien. She panna 
studies the ties of each indivi 
figure, but is specially successful with ladies who 


are inclined to be stout."—Sunday Times, May 8rd, 
1896. 


Please Note Cuance or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 

CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


“HELP FOR HONEST TOILERS 


in the 


COMMON-WEALTH OF GOD.” 


8vo, 32 pp. Price 6d.. 
Can be had at all Booksellers. 


SEALY, BRYERS & WALKER, 
94-96, Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes se 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINsOoR 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d, 


An 
eae mie following ‘the the Baneie as follows :—‘ Last night the 
burly chi 
telling a spirited seafaring tale, and had reach 
the most exciting place, where a man overboard 
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During the past year she has parent the course 
of scientific instruction in hygiene, and has 
eapegrien A passed the examination entitling 
her to the Bedford College Certificate. 

* * * 

Miss Govan, daughter of the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Denison, has just carried off with 
honours the French Brevet at the Paris Hotel 
de Ville Examinations. Miss Gough, who is 
only fifteen, has followed a three years’ course 
——— at the Chateau de Dieudonné, Bornel, 


* * * 
Miss Carouing SPURGEON was awarded the 
ir for the Quain “ge on prize day at 
niversity College, and Miss Edna ee 
bora one of the Slade scholarships, while the 


elville Nettleship prize for fi composition 
was given to Miss Gwendolen M. John. 
* *« & 


**Gop Save THE QuzEyN.”— While steaming in 


the Arwndel Castle through the Mozambique 


Channel, which separates Madagascar from 
South Africa, Mark Twain saw an unconscious 
exhibition of English reverence for the National 
them. He describes the scene, in “‘ Following 


ef engineer, middle-aged, was standi 


was washing swiftly astern on the great seas 


and uplifting despairing cries, everybody racing 
aft in a frenzy of excitement and fading 
hope, when the band, which had been 


silent a moment, began impressively its 


closing piece, the English National Anthem. 


simply as if unconscious of what he was 


he stopped his story, uncovered, laid his 


anne 
laced cap against his breast, and slightly bent 


his grizzly head. The few bars finished, he 
put on his cap and took up his tale again as 
naturally as if that interjection of music had 
been a part of it. There was something touch- 
ing and fine about it, and it was moving to 
reflect that he was one of a myriad, scattered 
over every part of the globe, who by turn are 
doing as he was doing every hour of the twenty- 
four—those awake doing it while the others 
slept—those impressive bars forever floating up 
out of the various climes, never silent and 
never lacking reverent listeners.” 


a 


‘9 | , PER PAIR, FROM YOUR 
0; DRAPER OUTFITTER 


ss te OKTIS” 
4-YOU GET 


MDME. VEICELE’S VECETARIAN DEPOT & ACENCY 
87, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 


All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 


) post upon sending 1d. stamp. 
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trust to my wheel than a railroad any day, no 
matter how long or rough the journey is. I 
believe statistics ten years from now show 
——' and so on and on. 


‘Then I asked Annie if she’d heard about 
Mary Ellen’s having slow fever, and she said, 
‘ Yes, and she never would have had it if Uncle 
Will had bought her a wheel last summer, when 
we had ours. It’s lack of exercise that ran her 
down. Why, the physicians all say that a 
wheel ——’ and so she went on, till at last I 
gave up and came home. 


‘“* How in the world you can stand it to go 
down there so often as you do, James, is 
beyond me,” continued Mrs. Bradish, with 
energy, as she turned toward her husband. 


Suddenly a strange idea dawned upon her. 
‘‘ James Bradish,” she demanded, “ you don't 


XK 


mean to tell me they’ve talked you into—that 
you've any thoughts of—do you realise how old 
you are?” 
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‘‘ T’m only sixty-nine, Martha,” returned her 
husband, with a mixture of dignity and triumph, 
while a youthful gleam lighted his faded eyes. 
And Mrs. Bradish knew that her words had 
come too late.” 


WwW 


THE SEQUEL TO A 
THUNDERSTORM. 


NEARLY twelve months since a heavy thunder- 
storm broke over Bedfordshire, and though it 
has passed from the memories of most people, 
to one person it proved to be a matter not 
easily forgotten. was a farm labourer 
named William Marlow, who was working on 
the hills overlooking Luton at the time, and 
anxious to arrive at the facts of the case, a 
reporter of the Bedfordshire Advertiser called 
upon Mr. Marlow at 148, Hitchin-road, Luton. 
‘*T was caught in a heavy thunderstorm,” he 
stated, ‘‘ while I was at work over the hill, and 
must have taken a very bad cold. Instead of 
shaking it off, I kept getting worse, and in a 
week or two got so short of breath that I found 
it a hard job to get about the farm. However, 
I just struggled on to keep at work, but 
was forced to stop, sometimes for three or 
four days altogether. My legs swelled to twice 
their usual size, and I could not lie down in 
bed, for at night I coughed as though I would 
choke. Through the winter I tried numerous 
remedies, and consulted a doctor, but nothin 
seemed to do me any good. Then I happened 
to read in the paper about Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, and sent to London for a 
box of the pills. At first they seemed to make 
me a trifle worse, but it proved to be the 
turning-point of the trouble, for after taking 
the second box I began to feel better and the 


No. E, 177. Garpen Party or Visitinc CostuME.—It is a white silk with blue waved 
stripes. The skirt is cut with a shaped flounce round the base, and it is put flat into the waist- 
band at the back. The bodice fastens on the left side of the front below a circular yoke, 
which is covered with guipure, as also is the band collar. The bodice is trimmed with white 
silk appliqué. The sleeves are made with small tucked puffs at’ the top. Flat pattern from 


Siena Office, ls. 1d. 


‘** WORDS.” 

I sTanp at the compositor’s side, eagerly 
watching the nimble fingers, picking up one 
by one the letters that so swiftly form words. 
To my untrained eyes those tiny pieces of 
metal were unintelligible, yet each piece must 
of necessity fit into the niche prepared for its 
reception. 

Thoughtfully passing on to the printing 
machine, I saw the words just formed ro 
swiftly under the great press, whence they 
emerged clearly defined before my wondering 
eyes. What a marvellous facsimile of our 
own lives! How swift and varied the thoughts 
that first beget the words, which, once uttered, 
roll ever onward, till like huge waves dashing 
on the shores of eternity, they rise up to either 
sweep us triumphantly through the pearly gates 
of heaven, or to engulf us in everlasting shame. 


How earnest, therefore, our prayer must be— | splendid condition for wheeling now in a couple 


‘‘ Let the words of my mouth, and the medita- 


tations of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, | 
O Lord, my strength and my redeemer.”—Alma | 


Badham. 


TOO LATE. 


‘‘Tr isn’t much use for anybody to go down to 
Niece Annie’s and expect to hear talk of any- 
thing but ‘wheels,’ as they call them,” said 
Mrs. Bradish, in an aggrieved tone, as she 
entered the sitting room where her husband 
sat. 

‘* That’s so; that’s the very thing I’ve been 
saying to you for a long time,” said Mr. Bradish, 
with a nod. ‘They can turn any subject round 
to bicycles before you can wink.” 


swelling in my legs went down. After the third 
box, I could get about my work without stop- 
ping to rest for breath, aud the tightness across 
my chest completely vanished. Another box 
made me feel quite right again; in fact, m 
friends were quite surprised. 
have not lost a day’s work, and I am walking 
about from morning to night.” 

This may be no startling revelation, but such 
a simple story, without any exaggeration, tells 
its own tale. In Mr. Marlow’s case, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills made all the difference 
between long drawn-out misery with possible 
want for himself and family, and a healthy life 
of fair comfort and steady wage-earning. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills have cured over seven 
thousand cases of anwmia, general weakness, 
palpitation, shortness of breath, early decay, all 


Since then, 


‘“‘T should think they could!" proceeded his | forms of female weakness,. hysteria, paralysis, 
wife, irritably. ‘‘ When I told them about my | locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, sciatica, scrofula, 
new receipt for spice cookies, all they said was, | rickets, chronic erysipelas, consumption of the 
‘Those would be just the thing to take for ! bowels and lungs. These Pills contain nothing 
luncheon when we go off on our wheels!’ When | that could injure the most delicate, and are 
I mentioned being glad spring had come, they | genuine only with the full name, Dr. Williams’ 
said, ‘Yes, indeed! The roads will be in| Pink Pills for Pale People; sold by chemists 
and Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a 
box, or six boxes for 13s. 9d., post free. They 
invigorate the system after overwork, worry, 
and indiscretion of living. 


of weeks.’ 

‘‘ When I asked Ned if he’d read about that 
dreadful railroad accident, he said, ‘ Yes, auntie, 
I did. There’s no use. I believe I’d rather 
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adbury's 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST 


“@Mhe Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 


be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale, 

One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


FOR TEETOTALERS! 
WINE “scom “SANS ALCOHOL” 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 
RED CHAMPAGNE, ROMEO _.SOLD TO THE PUBLIC PER CASE :— F joa 
nae 3 see ase su ies so eae ove ees -- 12 Large Bottles 24/- repute: uarts. 
WHITE e UOMULIET 5 Wa) a ce oe ee Lew ee ag ell oe qj. : ints: 
WHITE AND RED STILL WINE... |. «2 wc owe ws wee) 5/6 per Quart; 1/- per Pint; 6d. Half-Pint. 
80 Quart Bottles of this Grape juice constitute a complete Grape Cure. 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and free from alcohol. . Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


London Depots: SWISS WINE COMPANY. 39. Eastcheap, E.C., 
SPIERS & POND and WM. WHITELEY and leading Grocers. 


Paris Kid, 3/11, 3/6, $/ul, 
Button. 
1» Bande, 2/11, 8/6, 8/12 


Crtéate Fade isateepersee. | \ Sacra eg 
8 GOLD MEDALR or tne HAURIBOM and “ . : 


[TYYPEWRITING and SHORTHAND Work 

executed with neatness and dispatch. Authors’ MSS. 
copied from 1s. 84. per 1,000 words. Company and so 
mee reported at specially low rates. illiam H. B. 
Judd, Woman’s Sicnat Office, 80, Maiden-lane, Bedford- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Hveryone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Oontains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articies by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wid 1d. ureda 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). Dror cs a al ae isa! ag s fi 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for thr fr 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 62. bd. a aca a 
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